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Q Gisit to Dara. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, Ph.D., F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S. 
_————&—_—_ 
Poem HERE exists in the north-eastern 
# corner of Mesopotamia a remark- 
able district of low, barren, lime- 
stone hills, which extend from 
Jezireh ibn Omar—ancient Bezabde and 
Deba—on the Tigris, to above the plain 
of Nisibis. This little region is almost iso- 
lated, being separated from Armenia on the 
one side by the river Tigris, and on the other 
by the pastoral district of Mygdonia, from the 
hills of Sinjar. 

It is known to the natives as the Jebel Tur, 
an old Aramean root, which will at once 
strike the reader as repeated in different 
forms, not only in Asia and Africa, but even 
in Europe. It constituted the basis of the 
word Taurus—possibly of Turk and Turki- 
stan—and it is found even in this country, in 
Mam Tor, in Derbyshire. It is like the Pir 
of the Khaldaens and Kurds, the Av of the 
Assyrians and Persians, and the Fwuf of the 
Hindhus; also met with in Armenia as at 
Kar-put (a castle on a hill, or rock) ; a mono- 
syllable that is to be met with in many 
different forms, and almost as many different 
languages. 

The district was, however, known to the 
Romans as part of Mons Masius—the chief 
part ; but the Roman geographers also in- 
cluded the hills of Mardin and the pseudo- 
volcanic district of the Karajah Tagh, or the 
* Black Mountains,” between that city and 
Urfah or Edessa, under that name. 

I traversed the whole length of this range 
of hills in the month of March, 1837, and 
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after visiting Nisibis, found in a glen at the 
western extremity of the hills, nearly half-way 
from the last-mentioned site and Mardin— 
which from its lofty position has been called 
the Quito of Mesopotamia—the ruins of Dara 
or Daras, a site of some renown in the his- 
tory of the wars of the Romans and Parthians; 
but although numerous travellers have passed 
from Mardin to Nisibis, it had been pre- 
viously overlooked, not being on the high- 
way, but a few miles east of it, and buried in 
the hills. 

The glen or valley in which the ruins are 
met with is watered by a rivulet, one of the 
tributaries to the ancient Mygdonius ; and the 
care and trouble devoted to the protection 
and maintenance of these waters, not only 
showed that in such a place the inhabitants 
were dependent upon them for their. exist- 
ence, but also consfitute some of the most 
marked features of the site. 

This rivulet, which in the month of March 
had a fair body of water—a goodly rivulet, 
indeed, since it required to be crossed by a 
bridge—had its origin in some wooded hills 
which constitute part of the Jebel Tur, and 
after fertilizing a small plain in the rear of 
Dara, still clad with gardens, it was in olden 
times received, on entering into the precincts 
of the town by a narrow and rocky vale, in 
a reservoir protected or dammed on its lower 
side by masonry. 

The water was distributed from this into 
the city by four arched aqueducts. The 
same waters were collected again at their 
issue from the city, by another little glen, in 
another and smaller reservoir, with a treble 
water-gate. 

The principal entrance into the city stood 
a little west of the last-mentioned reservoir, 
and the road was carried across the rivulet 
by a good stone-bridge above the water-gate. 
Outside of the walls and close by the prin- 
cipal entrance was a massive-looking sarco- 
phagus. 

To the east were cliffs with sepulchral 
grottoes, fronted by a wall with bastions ; and 
beyond this, but outside of the walls, was 
another hill dotted with sepulchral grottoes, 
and having a necropolis at its foot. 

Beyond the bridge, and in the valley of 
the rivulet, was: first, a large building to the 
west, which I conceived might have been 
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used as a granary ; then to the east, a small. 
building, the nature of which I could form 
no idea of ; then to the west, and above the 
granary, was a large building, which seemed 
to have been a serai, or palace, but not in the 
usual old Persian form of an aiwan or arch. 

A little distance above this was a modern 
mosque or masjid, with a minar or tower; and 
at the foot of the hill, north-east of the sup- 
posed serai, was a village, like most others in 
the Jebel Tur, inhabited by Christians of the 
Jacobite persuasion, followers of James Bara- 
dzeus, whose chief monastery lies in a se- 


into the city, between limestone rocks, and 
defended by two bastions. 

The walls were strengthened by four bas- 
tions or fortalices on the eastern side below 
the water-gate, as many on the south side, 
but only by two bastions beyond or west of 
the principal entrance. 

There was also a modern tower at the 
south-east corner near the necropolis. 

Excepting the circular bastion or tower men- 
tioned as being on the side of the hill with 
the temple, there were walls, but no bastions ; 
nor along the south-west front, until near the 
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cluded vale, called Der-i-Saffran, or the 
“yellow monastery,” from the colour of the 
rocks. 

On the hill itself above was a ruined temple, 
with a domed vault on its eastern side; 
another rock-hewn temple, or sepulchral 
grotto, and a circular bastion or tower on the 
hill-side. 

On the top of the hill, to the east of the 
rivulet, and above the mosque, was a low arch 
with an inscription, but it had been so muti- 
lated as to be utterly undecipherable ; and 
close by, and below, was the water-gate (be- 
fore mentioned) at the entrance of the rivulet 


. Domed vault. 
. Bastion cut in rock. 


. Serai, or palace. 

. Water-gate 

. Principal gate. 

. Massive sarcophagus. 


+ Mills. y 
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28. Modern huts. 

29. Village of Dara. 

30. Small village. 

31. Ancient reservoir. 
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principal entrance, but from thence the walls 
and bastions extended all along the south 
and south-east side up to the entrance of the 
water-gate, but not beyond. Hence, strange 
to say, the whole of the north side was left 
unprotected. Possibly it was thought that the 
Acropolis sufficed for the defence on that side. 

There were, however, traces of a wall in 
the glen north of the entrance water-gate, and 
a little above were the remains of a stone 
dam, and of a reservoir above it. Above this 
dam and reservoir, and on a hill at the north- 
east extremity of the city were the ruins of 
the Acropolis ; as also of cisterns or reservoirs, 
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if not wells or springs, to which Procopius, 
in his History of the Persian War, makes 
particular allusion, as a marked peculiarity of 
the place. 

There are similar rock reservoirs in the 
hill upon which stands the Acropolis of the 
Kings of Pontus at Amasia. One of these 
is reached by a passage cut in the rock, three 
hundred feet in extent. Another pool of 
clear cold water is reached by a gallery, partly 
in masonry, but both are equally concealed 
and inapproachable to an enemy. 

The modern village of Dara, inhabited by 
Moslems, is situated upon this hill, and its 
southern acclivities are covered with the ruins 
of ancient dwellings. 

The little that remained of the Acropolis 
was of so fragmentary a character that no 
idea could be formed as to details. 

The cisterns or wells were 540 feet distance 
from the Acropolis. They were three in 
number—in part cut in solid rock, in part 
masonry plastered and arched over. They 
occupied a space of 114 feet in length, by 
11 feet in width, and were 80 feet in depth. 
From them to the mosque was a distance of 
730 feet; from mosque to serai or palace, 
240 feet; from serai to supposed granary, 
258 feet; from granary to bridge 208 feet ; 
from bridge to water-gate 206 feet—the first 
outer gate or dam being 36 feet distant, and 
the second the same distance. 

The so-called granary had a vaulted en- 
trance 32 feet long, with three flights of stairs 
leading into a vast chamber 15 feet 9 inches 
in width, and 80 feet in length, with recesses, 
and the roof very lofty. 

This supposed granary may have been a 
divan or hall of reception of the Parthian 
monarchs, and the other building, designated 
as a palace—the Harim ; but I never met with 
such approached by staircases. 

To the west of the precincts of the city 
was a low hill, which had three sarcophagi on 
its top; and beyond this, cliffs of limestone, 
with an ancient quarry and sepulchral grot- 
toes, and a necropolis in the neighbourhood. 
These necropolises, especially the one in 
question, were truly superb, containing, as 
the latter did, many hundred tombs variously 
ornamented. One was divided into two com- 
partments, each containing receptacles for 
four bodies. 





Two were more remarkable than the rest. 
The front of the one was cut in the shape of 
a parallelogram, with an arch below for en- 
trance, and one above for ornament. At the 
sides were mutilated sculptures, apparently of 
Ormusad, with the characteristic wings and 
kusti, or badge of the Fire-worshippers, and 
a cypress and a bird on the other, besides 
other minor decorations. Another of nearly 
similar character, only that the arch was close 
below the top line, had an altar in the 
centre, and a pyrzum, or fire-altar, on each 
side. There were two scrolls, no doubt 
kusti, one above the other, below the arch. 

There were mutilated inscriptions on both 
monuments, not in Persian, but in Greek of 
the Low Empire. On one I made out the 
letters in sequence, VITOKUAHE OK 
OUTOVEDO ; on the other, simply, and by 
itself, MOMHOL 

The limestones out of which Dara was 
constructed, which had been here quarried, 
and in which cisterns or wells, sepulchral 
grottoes, and, in one instance, the base of a 
tower or bastion had been hewn, although 
hard and compact, were highly fossiliferous. 
Among the chief fossils were very large ostra- 
cites and great cones. ‘There were also large 
turreted univalves, and many bivalves, but 
the latter of ordinary size. 

The raison a’étre of this old town and for- 
tress at the extreme end, and on the flanks of 
the Jebel Tur, is not very apparent. It has 
no fertile or populous country in its rear to 
protect. ‘There is scarcely a town, still less a 
city, in the whole of the hilly range that has 
left a name behind it. There is one site on 
its northern borders—the Saphe of Ptolemy, 
now Hisn Kaifa—and where, according to 
Plutarch, in his “ Life of Lucullus,” the wife 
of Tigranes was buried; but it is on the 
Tigris, and its relations were more with those 
of Armenia than with Mygdonia. 

There was also Jezireh ibu Omar (ancient 
Bezabde), at the other extremity, on the 
Tigris ; but this site also came little within 
the province of the Parthian kings to defend, 
or even its approaches. 

Dara, said by Stephanus to have been 
founded by Arsaces, under whatever old 
Persian name, may have been built as a 
stronghold or fortress, as, by nature, seconded 
by art, it is a more defensible position than 
R 2 
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Nisibin, which stood on a plain. It would 
not have been so much so as Mardin; but 
it would have been nearer to Antiochea Myg- 
donia, as Nisibis was also called, to oppose 
the advance of either Macedonians or Romans 
across the uplands of Northern Mesopotamia. 
Or it might have been selected by the Par- 
thian monarchs as a site for a stronghold, to 
hold in check the further easterly advance of 
Macedonians or Romans, when already in 
possession of Nisibis and Mardin. The his- 
tory of the place gives many an eventful 
episode of alternate successes and vicissitudes, 
in which both positions were, for the time 
being, in existence; but they do not throw 
light upon the first selection of the spot as a 
site for a mountain stronghold. 

Dara (or Daras, as it is written by Pro- 
copius) played an important part, for example, 
in the wars of the Lower Empire and the 
Sassanian Dynasty. According to the his- 
torian of the Persian wars, it was raised from 
a village to a city by the Emperor Anastasius, 
who gave to it his own name, and called it 
Anastasiopolis. Procopius also gave a full 
account of the way in which Daras was forti- 
fied,* and which Gibbon has remarked may 
be considered as representing the military 
architecture of the age. Procopius also 
gives an account of a marvellous fountain of 
water, whose source, on a neighbouring height, 
was in such a position that the supply could 
not be cut off by an enemy; while, at the 
same time, it was distributed through the 
town to the inhabitants by various channels, 
no one knowing whither it went on reaching 
the outer walls. 

It is probable that the cisterns or reservoirs 
at the foot of the Acropolis are here alluded 
to, and we have seen also how the river turns 
from thence to run in a devious manner 
through the town. There may, however, be 
a rock-spring outside of the town, which 
escaped my notice, but if so it would be at 
such a distance as not to be easily prevented 
being cut off by the enemy, whilst the cisterns 
or reservoirs provided a certain and defensible 
supply. 

Procopius also mentions a series of com- 
bats which took place under the walls of 
Dara, between the Romans, under Belisarius, 


* Bell, Persic., ii. 13. 
+ Bell. Goth., iv. 7. 


and the Persians,* by which the Romans 
maintained the town, owing to the admirable 
military dispositions of Belisarius. It is pro- 
bable that to this epoch belong the Greek 
inscriptions of the Low Empire, that are met 
with on Persian tombs. 

Dara was recaptured by the Persians during 
the reign of Justin II. (A.D. 574), after a 
memorable siege of six months, by Chos- 
roes II.t The campaign of Marcian took 
place in the eighth year of Justin, and the 
result of the fall of Dara was the disgrace of 
the general, a truce with the Persians, and 
the appointment of Tiberius as an associate 
in the empire. 

Theophanes}{ says that the King who took 
Dara, and subsequently concluded the above- 
mentioned peace, was Hormuzd IV., who 
succeeded Chosroes. 

The history of the place is indeed recorded 
at length in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography ; and the writer adds that 
D’Anville—L’Emphrate et le Tigre, page 53— 
has tried, but we think in vain, to find any 
town or ruins which may mark the site of 
Dara. 

It remains, however, to the present day a 
remarkable place, open to exploration by any 
traveller, and, owing to the hard limestone of 
which it is constructed, in a better state of 
preservation than most sites which belong to 
the same historical epoch in the East, and it 
occupies a very peculiar and striking posi- 
tion. 


Reminiscences and Remarks.§ 
By WILLIAM RENDLE, F.R.C.S., ANTIQUARIAN 
STUDENT, SOUTHWARK, 

( Concluded.) 

—>___ 


Aj, was not many years ago that my 
archeological tastes were enabled 
to take definite shape “ upon old 
foundations”—using a phrase of 

nearly three centuries since—when with a 
population not a sixth of the present, the 
* Bell, Persic., i, 13. 
+ Theophyl. Hist. Maur., iii. 9, 10. 
t Ap. Phot. Cod, Evagr., v. 8-10. 


§ Being the fourth contribution to the series of 
Reminiscences by Antiquaries. Asfe, pp. 1, 41,89, 185. 
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governing powers feared draining the country 
and overcrowding London, and encouraged 
no building but upon “old foundations.” 

A threefold problem had been long before 
me, in my daily calling to be liked and to be 
successful ; and, using a line from my great- 
grandfather’s tombstone, “to look at home, 
where much there’s to be done ;” to make the 
study of old things and old ways a solace 
and retreat outside the anxieties of the other 
two, which might also stand me in good 
stead in the latter days, as it has done; 
running the Carpe Diem through all. Would 
I become an antiquary? Partly the idea 
never struck me, and partly (like Topsy) that 
is a thing that must grow. A sort of fancy 
wove itself in my head: if it might be that 
full mental consciousness with recollections 
of the past could pass with this ego into 
another state, and if, so to speak, spiritualized 
autotypes of all facts and records pertinent 
to my study (indeed, to all study) could be 
found in an eternal record office, then I 
might become an “antiquary ;” for the pre- 
sent I call myself an antiquarian student. 

Ignorant to begin with, we all must be, and 
while in process of learning must, to ad- 
vanced scholars, often appear, perhaps, dis- 
gustingly so. I hope two distinguished 
gentlemen (notable leaders) have forgotten 
or excused me certain questions—one put, in 
a very foggy unwitting moment, as to what 
ib, (ibidem) meant; the other to enlighten 
me as to a well-rubbed circlet of brass, found 
or put in an archeological pit, which I sup- 
posed might be a coin, and which was in 
fact the top of a lucifer match-box. I greatly 
reverence our advanced good masters, but in 
this wide universe, and taking it all in all, I 
suppose not any can safely indulge in self- 
complacency ; the best, the wisest, can after 
all be nothing more than items to pass away 
and leave a little greater or less fugitive 
ripple than others on the waters of life; but 
that is no excuse for ignorance. 

In the time of the first great exhibition, 
Mr. C. Roach Smith kindly advertised from 
Moorfields that he would be pleased to show 
his collection of coins, Roman antiquities, 
and what not, to the curious in such matters. 
I went—the only time I ever saw that kind 
and learned man. He opened his cabinets, 
showing and explaining the contents; he 





must have felt as I did, that I knew nothing 
about it, and was using his time to little or 
no purpose. As to the first, he was right 
if he thought so. I didn’t know; but, al- 
though not as yet ready for it, I wanted to 
know. The remembrance of him has, how- 
ever, ever since been very grateful to me. 

Another time, much later on, I was re- 
ceived with equal kindly courtesy by Mr. 
Syer Cuming, and his collection was shown 
to me and explained. I went to ask his 
opinion of a key, and as to a Roman “ lacry- 
matory ” of iridescent glass, both from Gwilt’s 
museum. (See pp. 240, 242.) The former was 
Elizabethan ; the latter quite genuine, yet led 
him to show me a bottle sold to a friend for a 
considerable sum as a veritable “ lacrymatory,” 
or ancient unguent bottle ; it was in fact a sort 
of Rowland’s macassar-oil bottle, which had 
been messed about with the blow-pipe, and 
had an unmistakable mark of its recent make 
on the bottom. 

Far and wide, almost daily, in the by as 
well as public places of Southwark, I saw and 
noted—on, it may be, covers of letters or any 
paper at hand—the particulars of anything 
that interested me, with exact truth and the 
date always. The note went into my recep- 
tacle for such things, and into that receptacle 
went also copies out of books, or, indeed, 
material from any source of the true and ser- 
viceable as to Southwark. 

The collection and the study became very 
wide ; Southwark was, indeed, an excuse for 
almost everything ; most things, more or less, 
had some notion connected with Southwark, 
and could be easily wrapped up in the same 
budget. There was anything but sameness 
in the subject, and I really found it pleasant 
and improving. Some books more than 
others, of course—bought, borrowed, or seen 
at libraries—had special attention. Those 
which served me best were Strype’s Stow, 
Southwark in Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 
the Gentleman's and European Magazines, 
Archeologia, Surrey and other Archzological 
Transactions, Wilkinson’s Londina, Notes and 
Queries, and that wonderful map which 
bridges over between the past and present 
—Rocque’s of 1746-51. In time the fine 
series of Rolls publications and an ever- 
increasing list of books and manuscripts 
came to my knowledge, and had what atten- 
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tion I could spare. And when my pursuits 
became known, the second-hand booksellers’ 
catalogues increased my knowledge, my cu- 
pidity, and my stock. This last was kept 
within bounds by a pocket, which I could 
not forget was strictly limited. 

All was fish that came to the net. Let me 
say how well I remember two sermons which 
greatly influenced my after-life,—with my 
mother at the “ Roundhouse,” Surrey Chapel, 
Rowland Hill’s Chapel, in the Blackfriars 
Road—it was known by all these names ;— 
the venerable preacher spoke of death, and 
of his own—would he like to die in the 
pulpit? He would, for “nothing could be 
more glorious than for a man to die in the 
act of duty.” That happy sentiment often 
came to my mind, and always forbade doubt 
or fear in the presence of cholera, typhus, or 
small-pox ; the worst of these plagues falling to 
the lot of a doctor for Kent Street, the Mint, 
or other purlieus of the Borough. It wasa 
happy thing for me that I heard those few 
words. The other, known as “the Eagle 
Sermon,” I heard from the Wesleyan South- 
wark Chapel pulpit. The preacher was ex- 
patiating upon the certainty and eternity of 
hell’s torments, and trying to shock or per- 
suade us to believe in the dogma. He sup- 
posed an eagle to be visiting our shores once 
in a thousand years, and taking away each 
time a grain of sand: when, said the fervent 
preacher, the bird shall have come to the 
last grain, the sinner will be no nearer the 
end of his torment than he was at the first. 
I was quite converted by his eloquence: but 
it was from the horrid belief, and never since 
for a moment have I had a doubt. I am 
grieved to see that the good and great man 
of the Tabernacle can keep his face in that 
direction ; but perhaps I wrong him. Let us 
hope so. Once lecturing (énéer alia) upon St. 
George’s Church and briefs, in which the 
cardinals of Rome promised thousands of days 
of pardon to those who would contribute to 
that fabric, a remark came out: what would 
be the good of that if the possible punish- 
ment should prove eternal ?—a few hundred 
thousand years could make no perceptible 
abatement in an eternity. 

To resume my pursuit of knowledge: 
now and then a few hours would be spent 
in the libraries so liberally opened in London 





to the student. First of these opened to me 
was the old library in its curious corner by 
the gateway of the Guildhall ; the enormous 
change of the old to the new brings the 
proverb forcibly to mind, the transformation 
of “the sow’s ear into the silk purse.” I 
idealize them both as my Elysian fields. 

How shall I thank you, my dear friend, 
kindest and readiest of librarians? Your card 
of admission, May, 1867, signed “W. H. 
Overall,” and the catalogue of illustrations 
you gave me,* are to hand. You spared no 
pains to find what I wanted, and to tell me 
of more. My Elysian fields had, however, a 
Tartarus in the manuscript, murky, sad, and 
solemn realms below. I was, on my last visit, 
in rather an absurd dilemma, with my back 
to the light-—for that was our position there ; 
the MS. was not very clear to me, and near 
the window was unhappily within roasting 
distance of the fire. Necessarily I sought 
a cooler retreat. Complaining am I? No, 
I am only stating a fact ; the City is liberal, 
and will no doubt improve the place by- 
and-by. 

What a charming change has in later days 
come over the Record Office! The students 
of long ago had to search in odd corners, 
with indexes imperfect or with none at all, 
and with few facilities of any sort. This, to 
pursue my metaphor, is my paradise, notably 
since the renovation, when the learned dust 
was cleared away. A few good brothers are 
ever ready, knowing my pursuit, to give me a 
hint, and take trouble about it. 

A friend is there always :—W., willing ; D., 
devoted to duty; and S., sound and safe in 
advice. Take my thanks for the help and 
mental pleasure you have given me. How 
well I remember my first kow-tow to you! 
Without disparagement to any other, my 
friend par excellence (Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps), 
had pointed out to me among your treasures 
in Fetter Lane a_ scrubby-looking map 
of Southwark, no doubt an office map of 
1542, roughly constructed to illustrate some 
proceedings which as yet elude us. I hope 
they may yet be found among the Lancaster 
Records. In this matter you were my ready 
and courteous helper. When Mr. Ashbee 
traced the map, and it was copied and 
printed for the text of a book on “Old 

* Presented by the Library Committee, 1868. 
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Southwark and its People,” how you praised 
its exactness to a hair, and, so to speak, 
metaphorically patted me on the back, and 
said so many good things of my humble 
endeavours! These things abide ; I will take 
the memory of these and other kindnesses 
with me if I can. 

Let me recall a page (296) of Old South- 
wark. ‘The subject of temperance and the 
legislative treatment of the public - house 
recurs to me; coming out of a fervid sermon 
preached at St. Saviour’s by the Rector of 
Bermondsey before Judge Hale and others in 
1658. I say in the book: “Such appeals 
serve not long, except perhaps in individual 
cases. The trade will always be; the remedy, 
what ?—that the dealers shall be fairly good 
men and of standing; that the commodity 
shall be pure under penalty—the best of its 
kind. In this way the best men in the trade 
are able to prevail in their competition with 
the worst. The mode of proceeding would 
not be displeasing to the trade, would of 
course have the sympathy of the public, and 
might probably have saved a late Liberal 
Ministry.” I took occasion, when the South- 
wark Liberals presented Mr. Gladstone with 
a copy of my book, handsomely bound, to 
draw his attention to the page referred to. 
He responded (March, 1879) thanking me. 
It would be very pleasant indeed if I thought, 
or knew, that this hint had been in any degree 
the means of leading us into the late healthier 
legislation and practice. 

For studies like mine, what a wonderful 
aid the British Museum is! Little and good 
we say of other things; this is grand in its 
greatness, and good as it is great. How 
rarely I have ever asked fora book that could 
not be had! What areading-room thatis! A 
stroke of genius is that room, with its excellent 
and kindly-working arrangements, and its 
élite of men always ready to take trouble 
for honest workers. It is to be wished that 
you could get rid of idlers and sleepers, who, 
out of the very excess of your good arrange- 
ments, fill seats and seats, and to that extent 
impede workers! They worship the drowsy 
and the idle god in the wrong place, and the 
music, in the shape of snort or snore, with 
which the god is worshipped is not inspiriting. 
What trouble I must have given you, friends 
of the Museum, from the time I haunted, 


when the minutes could be squeezed out, that 
curious back way in Montague Place, with its 
very few readers, to your airy and magnificent 
rotunda! I don’t know how many years I 
have gone to and fro: most of my Museum 
and Guildhall tickets are still preserved. 
They number some 700, each representing a 
book or manuscript used for study, reference, 
or mere verification. At the little old rooms— 
were they mews, in Montague Place ?—I first 
saw the Annals of Bermondsey, MS. 231, 
Harleian A.D. 1042 to 1432. Since that the 
little volume has been edited by Mr. Luard as 
a Rolls book—publications which are an ex- 
ample to all the world as a wise way of spending 
public money in aid of true and useful learning. 
Through them we, for the first time, seem to 
see what our forefathers really were. Having 
the facts, we are no longer dependent on the 
words of historians with a bias—Hume, or 
Macaulay, for instance, and as is done even 
now in schools in which truth is to some 
extent burked by party spirit. 

Let me also acknowledge aid from London 
Tracts at the London Institution ; and for a 
year or so I could consult at home contents 
of the wisely-conducted London (subscrip- 
tion) Library. The Williams Library was 
always to me a dull and discouraging place. 
What it is now I know not—I have long since 
forgotten to go to it. 

Passing from the libraries, which have 
helped me so much, let me turn to my best 
and most liberal of literary friends, whose 
stores, precious as they are, have been, nearly 
without exception, open to me, with bed, 
board, and welcome to boot. Here is a card 
from Hollingbury Copse in 1886, promising 

Bed. 

Claret. 

Books, 

MSS. 

Records. 

Wood blocks. 
And a Welcome. 

I went, and could go at will up and down the 
rambling lanes and curious corners of the one- 
storied, extensive retreat on the Sussex hills by 
the sea, the long passages named, and the 
names put up at the corners by friendly wits, 
George Wright and Henry Stevens, I fancy. 
There are Wolsey’s Walk, Milford Haven, 
Yorick’s Rise, and Falstaffs Avenue. My 


apartments were in Jaques’ Retreat, at the 
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end of Dogberrie Lane ; and in the anteroom 
were a library chair, pens, ink, paper, and 
blotting-paper, and through the window came 
ozone and views over the hills. Over the 
entrance portico, welcome met you in down- 
right Shakespearean black letter: “Come 
hither, come hither, come hither. Here shall 
you see no enemie, but winter and rough 
weather.” ‘There is the welcome, and within 
are pleasant sights. Over one mantelpiece is 
Portia ; over another the great lady in whom 
Imogen still lives, and treasures without end, 
some well-nigh priceless. 

But I am anticipating—very much antici- 
pating. 

In 1874 I was paying some attention to the 
heterogeneous, but valuable, store of old 
papers in the hands of St. Saviour’s Vestry. 
What a heap of materials there must have 
been, from the 15th century, notably of the 
Shakespeare time, when Court grooms of the 
Chamber and State watermen, and Royal 
bargemen, side by side with the poets, actors 
and playhouse owners lived on the Bankside! 
I think there had been pickings out of the 
St. Saviour’s store, the absence of which it is 
deplorable to think of. The registers seem 
right enough, but fifty years or so of vestry 
minutes were abstracted or culpably lost by a 
select Vestry about 1720, and have never 
been seen since; other scraps left are but 
remnants ; the token-books are some of them 
gone, and a few are in rags. There are still 
portions of St. Margaret’s relics, from 1445, 
and its registers from 1538; accounts and 
records of St. Saviour’s from that time; 
vestry minutes from 1557; registers from 
1570; token-books with exceptions noted, 
for somé 50 years, from 1587 onwards, in 
which are recorded names of people, and of 
the streets, rents, and alleys in which they lived 
—inter alia, the Fletchers, Alleyn, Henslowe, 
and of many actors. 

I believe that some books which are missing 
may have contained names still more illus- 
trious. Among the names more or less histori- 
cal at St. Saviour’s, I have reason to remember 
that of John Harvard, the young Puritan 
preacher already mentioned, who, as it hap- 
pened, became the founder of the Harvard 
University, and passed into an obscurity of 
nearly 300 years, while the record of his birth- 
place, near London Bridge, was all the time, as 
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it were, under our eyes. His name was to me 
but one of hundreds of Southwark worthies, 
my notes of names, chiefly of these olden 
times, numbering 600 or more. Some con- 
troversy, tinctured with a little bitterness, as 
controversies usually are, took place on the 
re-discovery of the founder and of his birth- 
place at Southwark, and led to the publication 
of my pamphlet, “ John Harvard.’ In con- 
nection with this, kindly and appreciative 
letters came to me from America, notably 
from the President of Harvard, from its most 
venerated patriarch, and from other gentle- 
men ; and so the little wound was healed, 
and no scar was left behind. 

Happening to meet my friend already 
spoken of, in 1874 at Dulwich, I was soon 
in communication with him over the papers 
at St. Saviour’s; here day by day I had 
the great privilege and advantage of his 
society in looking them over. Soon came— 
and it has gone on until the present day— 


cuttings, whole leaves, interesting copies, and 
often books, some of them of value and 
rarity, all pertaining to or illustrating Old 
Southwark. You don’t like thanks, my dear 
friend. Well, this is, let us say, only a quiet 
acknowledgment. 

Now the materials are got together comes 
the ordering, so that they may become know- 
ledge either in the brain or to hand ; and this, 
when it comes to thousands of items, as it 
does in my case, is for the index. I am 
always indexing, for a few minutes or for 
longer, as the materials come in. Not always 
of Southwark strictly within the old Borough, 
for I am carried over a variety of illustrative 
subjects. Arranged alphabetically in the in- 
dex, and chronologically in the notes, it is 
easy to find any item. Compiling, amend- 
ing, adding, rearranging, are really an orderly 
study of the subjects, with increasing interest 
and without fatigue; the memory becomes 
improved, the facts fit in readily, and are got 
at promptly. There is a great deal more in 
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the index and in the making it than appears 
on the surface; all notes accumulated in 
the way described fairly written on $8vo. 
leaves and paged, are placed, 100 or so, in 
portfolios, of which there are 22, marked 
‘“‘ Southwark Notes,” 1, 2, and so on. 

One item more, and I have done. After 
the transformation of the Greyhound Inn 
and yard in the High Street, Southwark, about 
1768 into Union Street, a thoroughfare in 
accord with the new Blackfriars Bridge, was 
opened up to St. George’s Fields. 

George Gwilt the elder, a notable archi- 
tect, built houses there; he left his mark 
in good and honest building,* with interiors 
conceived in the best taste of classical orna- 
mentation in low relief. These and the so- 
called Paragons of the Kent Road, Black- 
heath, and at Denmark Hill, still exist. I 





Greyhound site, Union Street. The father’s 
stables were converted by son George into a 
charming museum; a. fair picture of it is 
now in the possession. of his daughter, Mrs. 
Jackson Gwilt. I hoped to have had a 
drawing of it ready for this paper, but there 
was not time. At the end of the interior 
stood a classical figure with the light reflected 
upon it. Around on pedestals were busts of 
Roman emperors. The floor was paved with 
genuine tesserze, and in the windows stained 
glass, old and new. Antique remains, mostly 
Roman, were, as they came to hand from 
below-ground in Southwark, deposited in 
the passage and offices. When I saw the 
place after his death, it was in a state of 
deplorable neglect, rain coming in upon 
books and upon other things of great value. 
From the care his daughter takes of the re- 





am not certain whether the houses in Black- 
friars Road, erected after the building of 
Blackfriars Bridge, although of a lower style, 
are his; they show the same character of 
work. He was County Surveyor, and archi- 
tect, among his abundance, of Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol. A firm, obstinately conscien- 
tious man, he resigned his surveyorship 
rather than inspect the gallows on the Sun- 
day, very often, alas! in use at that time on 
the Monday mornings. 

George Gwilt had two sons—George and 
Joseph. George was, par excellence, our 
Southwark antiquary, and lived where his 
father did before him, in his house on the 


* Our more modern builders, whose conscience 
stands, if it stands at all, behind, and whose sense of 
profit is in front, whose other prophet is Jerry, 
whose motto is “ Last not long,” will appreciate Ben- 
nett’s words to Brindley: ‘‘ Jem,” said he, ‘‘if thou 
persist in this foolish way of working, there will be 
little trade to be done when thou comes out of thy 
time; thou knaws firmness of wark’s th’ ruin 0’ 
trade.” — Smiles. 


mains in her possession, as I saw when I 
visited her lately at Wimbledon, I could but 
wish that the whole had fallen into her 
hands instead of into those of a Gallio. No 
sufficient warning reaching family or friends, 
rare things passed, at the sale in Union Street, 
into the shop of, among others, a chandler 
in Kent Street, to which, when we heard of 
it, Mr. Dollman (the author of the fine 
volume on St. Mary Overy’s Priory) and I 
hastened, and succeeded in obtaining a few 
desirable things. 

The illustrations here given are from Mr. 
Gwilt’s Museum. The key isa fine specimen 
of ironwork of the time of Elizabeth ; the handle 
I have reason to believe was the model of 
Mr. Gwilt’s beautiful monogram. The pettery 
shows a pretty and attractive pattern, and is 
a Southwark relic. 

The bottle is perfect and finely iridescent, 
was dug up in Snow Fields behind Guy’s 
Hospital in 1822, and is in my collection. 

Did I not really think that these recollec- 
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tions and remarks would prove interesting to 
the readers of the Antiguary, I would say 
something by way of apology for the length 
to which they have run. 
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To the real lovers of Southwark archeology 
it may be pleasant to know that a trustworthy 
account of the past of our Inns of Southwark 
will, adorned with faithful illustrations, be 
shortly issued. 


SS 


Mn the Roman CHalls of Chester, 
and on the Discoveries made in 


them, 
By C. Roacu SmiTH, F.S.A. 
<< 
II 


MN the February number of Zhe 
Antiquary I endeavoured to point 
out the various kinds of Roman 
masonry used in the walls of castra 
and towns, in reference to the circumyallation 





of Chester and the late erroneous notions 
respecting it. These notions have been con- 
futed, I believe, to the satisfaction of most 
antiquaries by a very elaborate process, while 
my own opinion, given many years ago, was 
delivered in a few words. I had made Roman 
architecture and masonry a particular study, 
by examining personally every accessible 
example. From friends and correspondents 
in France, of whom, even at that early time, 
I had several, I received illustrated accounts 
of some of the chief Roman towns and castra 
which I had not yet visited. Thus I was 
quite as capable of pronouncing off-handed 
and at once on Roman architecture as I am 
at the present day. In this, as in other 
matters, experience qualifies opinion; and 
without experience, opinions are as likely to 
be erroneous as correct, probably more so. 

Some years ago I attended a Congress of 
the Wiltshire Archzological Society, and was 
deputed to speak on Old Sarum. Having 
finished my lecture, I took my audience to 
the remains of the Roman Sorbiodunum just 
beyond the great British fortress. All that is 
left of it above ground is a block of masonry 
of no great extent, which I had previously 
discovered while examining this interesting 
site. I was interrogated by some three or 
four gentlemen to give reasons why I pro- 
nounced so authoritatively the masonry to be 
Roman. I replied that it was solely from 
practice, which I could no more clearly explain 
to them than the courser could explain why 
he saw a hare sitting in her form, when in- 
experienced eyes saw only stubble or grass. 
At this moment I was sent for to the carriages 
about to start for Stonehenge ; and, fortunately 
for me, Mr. John Henry Parker approached. 
I asked him if he would kindly take my 
place and explain to our friends why I had 
called the fragment Roman. I was not a 
little amused at hearing him exclaim, “I 
should like to know who ever saw ashlar 
work of this kind that was zo¢ Roman !” 

In my former communication I have briefly 
referred to some of the towns of Roman origin 
in France and Belgium, in the walls of which 
sculptures and inscriptions have been found 
arranged precisely like those of Chester. 
Since then I have ascertained that we have 
at least one example in England, and that of 
the highest interest. 

In the Winchester Congress volume of the 
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British Archeological Association, I printed 
an account of the Roman remains at Bittern, 
near Southampton, the site of Clausentum. 
I re-engraved Sir Henry Englefield’s copies 
of sculptures and inscriptions* with an ad- 
ditional dedication to Tetricus. I did not 
lay stress on the fact that most of these had 
been taken out of a portion of the wall of the 
station, nor had Sir Henry remarked on the 
evidence they afforded as to the date of the 
wall. These inscriptions are commemorative 
of the reigns of Gordianus, Gallus and Volu- 
sianus, Tetricus and Aurelianus.t There is 
another, unfortunately fragmentary, which 
does not appear to have been found in the 
wall; but of which enough remains to show 
that the wall had undergone reparation. This, 
from the character of the lettering, must have 
been of a late date. It is obvious that the 
wall in which these inscriptions wereembedded 
could not have been built before towards the 
close of the third century, while it is probable 
that it may have been constructed later. 
Whether the discoveries made in the wall 
of Chester afford similar evidence will only 
appear when the Chester Archeological 
Society shall think proper to publish the 
more recently discovered inscriptions at 
present not made known. Most of those 
which have been made known are sepulchral ; 
and although theyarevaluable, yet they do not 
give the required evidence afforded by those 
of Bittern and of some of the Continental. 
On these I make a few brief observations. 
The engravings hitherto given of the two 
youthful female figures fail in clear outline, 
and thus the details do not appear. In a 
photograph sent me by Mr. Shrubsole the 
figures are well defined, as are the peculiarities 
of the costume. One girl holds a mirror ; 
the other a small animal, probably a pet cat 


* m™pP.c. M. IMPP. CC, 
ANT.GOR GALLO 
DIANO ETVOLVSI 
P.F.AVG. ANOAVG 
RP. BI (NAT?) G 
»MP.CA. IMP. CAES, LV 
C. AESVLO CIO, DOMI 
TETRICO TIOAVRELIANO, 
P.F.AVG. 


Much of the lettering of these is in ligatures, 
+ A Walk through Southampton, 1805. 


or dog. There never could have been glaring 
mistakes made on this sculpture had reference 
been made to publications which should be 
accessible to all antiquaries. 


The memorial to Marcus Aurelius Nepos, . 


a centurion of the twentieth legion, erected 
by his wife, is remarkable for the formula 
Sub Ascia Dedicavit, common on the Conti- 
nent, but unique, I believe, in this country. 
On this many elaborate essays have been 
written, more or less reasonable. I think 
that whenever this formula appears, it may 
be explained as signifying that the monument 
was intended to be protected, together with 
the allotted space around it, by reference to 
the registry of a public ceremony called Sud 
Ascia, “ Under the Axe.” 

M. Aurelius Alexander, of the twentieth 
legion, is styled Prefectus Castrorum. Each 
legion had an officer so styled, whose duty 
was to direct the proper fortifications and the 
internal arrangements of every kind. The 
birthplace of Alexander was added ; but the 
lettering is very indistinct. However, M. 
Mowat may be correct, and probably is, in 
reading it as Syrus Commagenus, notwith- 
standing this eminent epigraphist was flip- 
pantly charged as having @ fo:b/e for this Syrian 
paternity! The places of birthplace upon 
the Chester monuments tend to show how 
largely the Roman legions were filled by 
foreign auxiliaries. 

Very recently an extensive length of the 
original facing of London Wall has been laid 
open, attracting the attention of the Society 
of Antiquaries and of the Press. It adjoins 
the portion brought to light some years since, 
and described and illustrated by Mr. Saull 
in the Arvcheologia. It also accords with the 
examples given in my J//ustrations of Roman 
London, and it may be accepted as evidence 
of the general character of London Wall, 
except on the Thames side, where its foun- 
dations, or the lower courses, were of very 
large sculptured stones, used previously in 
public edifices. But it is an error to call the 
superstructure of the portion of the wall lately 
cleared medieval. The core is equally 
Roman; but deprived, in early times, of its 
squared facing-stones, and subsequently re- 
paired. Another error I may here allude to. 
The late Mr. Watkin, in support of his 
medizval theory of the Chester wall, speaks 
of its resembling bastions of the London 
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wall, in which were found sculptures ; and 
he adduces the opinion of an eminent anti- 
quary who superintended the removal of the 
sculptured and inscribed stones, which was 
that these bastions were of the thirteenth 
century, Mr. Watkin himself considering the 
wall of Chester much later.* 

Whenever I have noticed bastions I have 
ever considered them of the same date as the 
curtain wall, whether joined wholly, as at 
Chichester, Richborough, Colchester, etc., or 
whether detached and united only at top, as 
at Burgh, Caerwent, and London. They 
could have been of no service for strengthen- 
ing the main wall; but they were invaluable 
for strategic purposes. 


ational Portraits. 


[Ante, 98, 198.] 
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ape connection with the absorption of 
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S¥ other collections by the National 
Wa9.s% Portrait Gallery, we have one more 

instance to notice, viz., the transfer 
n 1883 of portraits from Barnard’s Inn. 
These portraits of legal dignitaries were pre- 
sented by the “Principal and Antients of 
Barnard’s Inn,” and include portraits of 
Thomas, Lord Coventry (1578-1640), who 
was highly eulogized by Clarendon in his 
history—this portrait is similar to one be- 
longing to the Earl of Clarendon, which is 
engraved in “ Lodge”; Sir William Daniel, 
Knt. (died 1610), made Sergeant-at-Law in 
1594, when Lord Burghley testified to his 
being “‘a vearie learned and discreet man” ; 
Sir John Holt (1642-1710), Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, eulogized by 
Steele under the name of Verus in the 
Tatler ; Sylvester Petyt (died 1719), Master 
of Barnard’s Inn; and Lord Treasurer 
Burghley. 

There are some points of incidental in- 
terest in connection with the acquisition of 
the composite pictures by which the Gallery 
has been from time to time enriched. In 
their second report, the trustees were able to 
state that the Government of the day had 
presented to the national collection the 

* The Isle of Wight Advertiser, Sept. 15, 1887. 


famous picture by Sir George Hayter, repre- 
senting the House of Commons at the opening 
of: the first Reformed Parliament in 1833, 
and in which are comprised many portraits 
of national importance. The picture, ex- 
clusive of the frame, measures 17 feet by 10, 
and contains nearly 400 portraits. Owing 
to the smallness of the space at their com- 
mand, the trustees were unable to hang the 
picture while the collection was at Great 
George Street, and it remained in a com- 
mittee-room of the House of Commons. 
Another composite picture was added to the 
Gallery in 1872, painted by John Partridge, 
and presented by the artist. This picture 
represents the meeting of the Royal Com- 
mission of Fine Arts at Gwydyr House, 
Whitehall, in 1846, and contains twenty-eight 
portraits, among which those of Hallam, 
Rogers, Macaulay, and Lord Mahon may be 
mentioned. In February, 1880, the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society presented Haydon’s picture repre- 
senting the Convention of the Anti-Slavery 
Society held in London in 1840, in which 
there are 130 portraits. In 1882 the trustees 
purchased from the Hamilton Palace collec- 
tion a picture representing the ratification of 
the treaty for peace and commerce between 
England and Spain, in which are portraits of 
the English, Spanish, and Austrian pleni- 
potentiaries assembled in an apartment of 
old Somerset House, 18th August, 1604. 
In the trustees’ report, the following interest- 
ing note was given : 

The scene represents the interior of a chamber, and 
faces a large square window looking into a courtyard 
surrounded by buildings, the red roof and tall chimneys 
of which are seen through the leaden casement of the 
glass. The ceiling does not appear. Beneath the 
window, and inside the room, is trailed a large plant 
combined with white roses. The walls are hung with 
tapestries bearing tablets dated 1560, and afford an 
exact representation of the decorations of the apart- 
ment at that time. The floor is strewn with rushes. 
In the centre is a long square table, placed endwise 
towards the window, covered with a richly patterned 
carpet cloth. The commissioners are all seated along 
the sides in high-backed chairs facing each other, no 
chair being placed at either end. One solitary ink- 
stand and pen appear on the table, and a single 
official paper lies open before Cecil, the Secretary of 
State. The fifth figure on the opposite side (Richardot) 
holds a small paper in his right hand inscribed 
‘* Altezz. Seren.” The writing on the larger docu- 
ment is illegible, and was never intended by the 
painter to be read. 
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Northampton holds a small paper folded like a 
book in his right hand. Dorset and Nottingham 
wear small skull-caps, and both they and Devonshire 
have the badge of the Garter attached by a blue 
ribbon round the neck. All wear elaborately-folded 
lace ruffs, fitting close to the face. The second 
Spaniard (de Tassis) wears the red cross of Santiago 
on the front of his black dress. The faces of the third 
figure on each side (Devonshire and Rovidius) are 
seen directly in profile. Aremberg (No. 4) has the 
jewelled collar of the Toison d’or. 

The scarcity of writing materials on the table may 
perhaps be taken to imply that the members of the 
Conference have assembled solely to sign the instru- 
ment already agreed upon. No hats, which so fre- 
quently appear upon the table or chairs in pictures 
representing assemblies of this period, are introduced. 

We learn from Stow, page 845, that about the be- 
ginning of the summer of 1604, agents were occupied 
on the treaty, and, when terms were arranged, the 
King of Spain sent as commissioners, noblemen of 
high rank for ratification of the same. These digni- 
taries arrived at Dover on the 1st August, ‘*‘ accom- 
panied with marquesses, earls, barons, knigiits, and 
gentlemen to the number of 100 persons, where, 
according to the King’s express commandment, they 
were honourably and kindly entertained by the 
nobility and gentry of Kent. The King’s barges 
brought them from Gravesend to Somerset House, 
where the Spanish Commissioners kept residence ; 
the Archduke’s Commissioners remained at Durham 
House.” 

The names are inscribed on the lower part of the 
picture in Spanish in two columns, with correspond- 
ing numbers and letters near the heads. Those on 
the left, being foreigners, are distinguished by 
numerals. Those on the right, the English, are 
identified by capital letters. 

Below, on the left, in a deeper yellow colour, is 
written, “ Juan pantoxa dela 4s f. 1594.” 

There can be little doubt that the name of the artist 
and date have been subsequently added, although at a 
remote period. 

In the year 1594 there was no historical conference, 
and the titles by which the English nobles are desig- 
nated in the writing on the picture were not conferred 
till some time afterwards. The method of painting 
does not correspond with the known works of Pantoja 
de la Cruz, who never visited England. He died in 
1609, 
The picture may with probability be assigned to 
Marc GHEERAEDTS, who arrived in England from 
Bruges, 1580, and was much employed at Court. A 
small and highly-finished portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
standing, with a sprig of olive in her hand, and 
the sword of justice at her feet, painted by Marc 
Gheeraedts, signed J. G., is in the possession of the 
Duke of Portland. His portrait of Camden in the 
Bodleian Gallery at Oxford is signed in full, Excel- 
lent pictures inscribed with his name are at Woburn 
Abbey, Barrow Green, Surrey, and Penshurst Place 
in Kent. 


For this picture £2,520 was paid, but its 
historical importance would have justified a 
larger outlay to obtain it. But so recently as 


1885 a composite picture of equal interest 
was acquired under circumstances so remark- 
able that they gain rather than lose in interest 
when described in the official terms of the 
trustees’ report : ‘ 


The trustees have the satisfaction of announcing 
the acquisition of a picture of no ordinary historical 
interest, being a representation of the House of Com- 
mons in 1793. The picture in question was the pro- 
perty of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, who, being aware of the interest 
taken by Lady Paget in all matters relating to por- 
traiture and art, has been graciously pleased to present 
it to her with the view of its transmission to this Gal- 
lery. The trustees have been informed of this most 
munificent donation on the part of his Imperial 
Majesty, to whom their humble and grateful acknow- 
ledgments will be conveyed through the usual official 
channel. They have to acknowledge the assistance they 
have received in this matter from Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice, M. P., late Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and a member of their Board, as well as from 
Sir Augustus Paget, G.C.B., her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Vienna, through whom the corre- 
spondence has been carried on. Their thanks, how- 
ever, are specially due to Lady Paget, to whom the 
picture was presented by his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor for the National Portrait Gallery. The cir- 
cumstances which led to the acquisition of this art 
treasure are as follows :—In the course of last autumn 
information was obtained, owing to inquiries insti- 
tuted by the Hon. Edward Stanhope, M.P., a member 
of this Board, of the existence at Vienna of a large 
painting of extreme interest to the British nation, 
representing the interior of the House of Commons in 
the year 1793, with Mr. Pitt addressing the House, 
Speaker Addington occupying the chair, and the Right 
Hon. C, J. Fox and the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan seated on the Opposition benches. A know- 
ledge of the fact that such a picture had ever been 
painted originated in the Loan Exhibition of National 
Portraits, held at South Kensington in 1867, which 
included two portaits of British statesmen, Erskine 
and Canning, contributed respectively by Earl Grey, 
K.G., and Lord Houghton. The pictures were meri- 
torious, and naturally drew attention to the artist 
Hickel, whose name, with the date 1794, was observed 
on the second painting, It was ascertained that Karl 
Anton Hickel was a distinguished historical painter, 
born at Leipa, on the borders of Bohemia, in 1745, 
who studied at Vienna, and enjoyed a pension from 
the Imperial crown. After travelling in Switzerland, 
he settled in Paris under the patronage of the. Royal 
family. The Queen Marie Antoinette and the Prin- 
cess de Lamballe frequently sat to him. At the down- 
fall of the monarchy, he was compelled to take refuge 
in England, and in 1793 commenced a large picture, 
15 feet by 11 feet, of the House of Commons, con- 
taining 96 portraits the size of life, many of them 
being striking likenesses. It was to have been en- 
graved by Cheeseman. This scheme, however, seems 
to have been abandoned, and the artist, after refusing 
a large price for his picture, took it with him to Ham- 
burg, where he died in 1798. In spite of repeated 
inquiries made by the Director of this Gallery no 
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trace of the picture could be discovered. While 
assisting Mr. Stanhope in forming a complete record 
of existing portraits of Mr. Pitt, the Director drew 
his attention to this known account of Herr Hickel’s 
picture. Mr. Stanhope then had recourse to WVotes 
and Queries, and through that medium elicited infor- 
mation that the picture in question was at Vienna, in 
a store-room of the Belvédere Palace, not at present 
shown to the public, although it had at one time been 
exhibited, as noted in the 1853 edition of John Mur- 
ray’s Handbook to Southern Germany, p. 219. The 
picture had been purchased from the heirs of Hickel 
by the Emperor Francis in the year 1816. Inquiries 
were made by Colonel the Hon. Everard Primrose, 
then Military Attaché to the Court of Vienna, who 
ascertained the accuracy of the above particulars. 
The exact nature of the composition in all its details, 
and the actual condition of the painting, were promptly 
conveyed to the National Portrait Gallery by means 
of excellent photographs taken on a large scale direct 
from the picture, and presented by the late Colonel 
Primrose to this Gallery in November last. The 
trustees are much indebted to the exertions of the 
above gentlemen in originating these inquiries, which 
have led to the acquisition of a work of great historical 
value to this Gallery. 

We now proceed to consider some of the 
contingent features of the National Portrait 
Collection. Among all the members of the 
Board of Trustees there was surely no man 
better fitted for the work than Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, He was 
appointed a trustee in February, 1866, and 
his sympathy with the object of the collection 


might be inferred from the interest which he 
felt in the beautiful and ancient fabric in his 
charge. In effect, we find visible manifestation 


of the Dean’s influence. Casts in plaster of 
Paris, moulded by his permission, says the 
report (but probably at his instigation), from 
monuments in Westminster Abbey of Henry 
VII., Elizabeth of York, Dean Buckland, and 
Mary Queen of Scots were added to the 
collection. The effigies of some of the 
earliest English sovereigns were afterwards 
added in the same way. These included 
casts from the monuments of Richard II. 
and Anne of Bohemia, his consort ; Edward 
III.; and Henry III., with Philippa of 
Hainault, his consort. . The monuments, 
being placed beyond the reach of the specta- 
tor, were useless for purposes of portraiture 
in the Abbey, and now they can be studied 
with facility. All the casts were converted 
into bronze. In the following year (1872), 
further national portraits were secured in the 
same way. These included Margaret Beau- 
fort, Countess of Richmond and Derby, the 


mother of Henry VII.; Queen Elizabeth ; 
Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox, the 
mother of Henry Darnley; and Henry 
Darnley, King of Scotland. In 1874, three 
portraits were obtained from Canterbury 
Cathedral in a similar manner: Edward the 
Black Prince, Henry IV., and Queen Joan 
of Navarre, all cast in plaster from monu- 
ments in the Cathedral, and afterwards con- 
verted into bronze. In the following year, an 
important portrait of Francis Bacon was added 
by the same means from the monument in 
St. Michael’s Church, near St. Albans. Two 
portraits of great national interest were 
obtained from Gloucester Cathedral in the 
same way: King Edward II. and Robert of 
Normandy ; the former from an alabaster, the 
latter. from a curious wooden effigy. 

The Secretary and Keeper of the Gallery, © 
Mr. George Scharf, F.S.A., besides presenting 
several painted portraits, has shown his appre- 
ciation of the supplementary sources of the 
collection. In February, 1877, he presented 
electrotypes from a gold medallion in the 
British Museum, representing Queen Mary 
and Philip II. of Spain ; and at the same time 
he added to the portraits of Queen Bess by 
presenting an electrotype from the fragment 
of a rare gold coin formerly at Strawberry 
Hill, and now in the British Museum, which 
represents the Queen in advanced age, 
crowned, and wearing a small close-fitting 
ruff. 

Another interesting accessory feature of 
the collection is the “ portfolio of original 
drawings,” in which are portraits of the 
Countess of Mornington, mother of the 
Duke of Wellington ; Joseph Strutt, engraver 
and antiquary; a silver medallion of the 
Seven Bishops of 1688 ; Admiral the Earl of 
St. Vincent, etc. In this connection the 
series of one hundred heads drawn in outline 
by Sir Francis Chantrey calls for notice. It 
includes the portraits of some remarkable 
persons. The series of tracings representing 
King Edward III. and his family furnish 
another instance of the importance of sup- 
plementing the painted portraits. These 
tracings were made by Mr. Scharf, and 
presented by him to the National Collection. 
They were made, under the sanction of the 
Society of Antiquaries, from older tracings 
that had been taken (in 1801) from the 
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original figures on the east wall of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, afterwards 
used as the old House of Commons. The 
original fresco paintings were accidentally dis- 
covered in the year 1800 behind a coating 
of wood panelling, and were walled up again 
immediately after copies and tracings had 
been taken from them. The date of these 
frescoes is circa 1356, before the battle of 
Poitiers, as indicated by the presence of 
the King’s youngest son. 

Something must be said on the large 
and difficult subject of engraved portraits. 
As an adjunct to a collection of painted 
portraits the importance of such engravings 
cannot be easily over-estimated. Quite early 
in the career of the Gallery we find evidence 
that this department would not be neglected. 
Mr. H. W. Martin bequeathed a collection of 
several thousands of engraved portraits to the 
Portrait Gallery ; and the celebrated Droe- 
shout engraved portrait of Shakespeare was 
added in 1864. Another addition was an 
engraved portrait of Milton, purchased in 
1880. This interesting portrait represents 
the poet at the age of sixty-two, when totally 
blind. It is described as “the well-known 
line engraving by William Faithorne, designed 
as a frontispiece to Milton’s History of 
Britain ; inscribed ‘Joannis Miltoni Effigies 
wtat 62, 1670. Gul. Faithorne ad vivum 
Delin. et Sculpsit.? As this engraving was 
produced without the intervention of any 
other artist’s drawing or painting, it is exhi- 
bited in the Gallery among the original por- 
traits.” In the following year, fourteen other 
engraved portraits were admitted as part of 
the collection on the same ground, viz., as 
portraits of historical interest, executed ad 
vivum, “that is, drawn and engraved by the 
artist direct from the life, without the inter- 
vention of any other hand.” Engravings 
with these qualifications are admitted for ex- 
hibition and “placed in the public gallery 
among original portraits.” 

It is not evident that additions are made 
to the collection of engravings without this 
qualification. This is regrettable, because 
there is no institution existing which can do 
more for biographical history than the Por- 
trait Gallery, and it is probable that due en- 
couragement would induce an influx of 
engravings. As a supplement to the original 


portrait collection, a collection of engraved 
portraits such as could here be built up would 
be of the greatest service to students of Eng- 
lish political and social history. The number 
of those students will undoubtedly go on in- 
creasing, and the thanks of posterity would be 
ensured by making the National Portrait 
Gallery the home for English portraiture in 
its adequate sense. Let the walls of the 
Gallery be reserved for original portraits, in 
accordance with the wise decision of the 
trustees ; but—classified and arranged in port- 
folios—let the student find a collection of 
engraved portraits, to help him in his studies 
of national history and biography. The cata- 
logue to such a collection would be a first 
step to that comprehensive index of British 
engraved portraits which was suggested as a 
work for the Index Society, but which re- 
mains still a desideratum. 

There is ample evidence that the managers 
of the National Portrait Gallery are not a 
rigidly conservative body; but, on the con- 
trary, are ever in touch with the times, and 
anxious to increase the usefulness of the in- 
stitution under their charge. The various 
supplements to the portraits which we have 
been noticing alone justify this observation. 
But there remains to be noticed another and 
most important addition. In the year 1872, 
a new feature was added to the Gallery, by 
the presentation of various autograph letters 
and signatures, written by persons whose 
portraits were already in the collection. In 
their report of that year, the trustees add: 
“The late Mr. John Partridge had, shortly 
before his decease, contributed a large number 
of letters which he had received from eminent 
persons represented in his large picture of the 
Fine Arts Commission, making arrangements 
for sittings whilst the work was in progress. 
Contributions selected from valuable family 
correspondence have also been received from 
Earl Stanhope, Lord Rokeby, and others. 
One letter, from Lord Rokeby’s collection, 
addressed by William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 
to Mrs. Montagu, dated r5th October, 1761, 
bears special reference to the fine portrait by 
Reynolds, now in the Gallery, of Lord Bath, 
which he appears to have presented to Mrs. 
Montagu, naming the time for his last sitting, 
and revealing the extent of assistance which 
the painter, then only Mr. Reynolds, was in 
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the habit of receiving from other artists. 
Several letters, also from eminent persons, of 
a more recent date, addressed to the distin- 
guished portrait-painter, the late Thomas 
Phillips, R.A., have been added to the 
collection.” From this time autographs have 
been added every year, many of them being 
of great literary interest, and they form an 
admirable accompaniment to the portraits. 

With this evidence before us of the wise 
and liberal spirit animating those who are 
responsible for the national portrait collec- 
tion, we have reason to look forward to a 
future of extended usefulness, and a com- 
plete fruition of the impulse to which the 
Gallery owes its existence. Consequently we 
feel no difficulty in advocating the addition 
of a feature which we firmly believe will be 
its coping-stone—the complement of the in- 
forming idea of the collection, its natural 
outcome and correlative. This is nothing 
more nor less than the formation of a library 
of British biography, to co-exist along with 
the national portrait collection. The idea of 
the collection is national portraiture, not 
pictures alone of the outward features of 
British social and political leaders. Por- 
traiture is both literary and plastic, or 
artistic ; the idea of the collection can only 
be achieved by a combination of these 
means. We repeat what we have said: 
there is no institution existing which can 
do more for our national history, political 
and social, than the national portrait collec- 
tion, if logically carried out. 

We know that the project requires in- 
sistence, more insistence and advocacy than 
we are capable of giving it; but it is not 
chimerical. Far from it; and taking as we 
do especial interest in England’s past—we 
are speaking for our readers—we look for- 
ward to the time when the National Portrait 
Gallery shall be housed where a home has 
been promised it, near the centre of British 
political and social life, at Westminster, or in 
the neighbourhood of Trafalgar Square; when, 
in addition to its collection of autographs, it 
shall possess a complete collection of British 
engraved portraits, and be the centre of 
British biography. A biographical library in 
such a connection is not impracticable, not 
impossible, and it would fulfil the aim of 
those who founded the National Portrait 


Gallery. What would the collection be with- 
out the descriptive tablets on the picture- 
frames, or its admirable catalogue? We ask 
only that the student may be able to go into 
an adjoining library and pursue his studies 
further. Thousands of British men and 
women would gladly present books for such 
a library. 


By THE LATE HopDER M. WESTROPP. 
( Continued.) 
$e 


oa, NVESTITURE RINGS.—The first 

instance of investiture by a ring 

occurs in Genesis, when Pharaoh 

took off the ring from his hand 

and put it on Joseph’s hand, and invested 
him with authority as a ruler in Egypt. 

In the twelfth century Pope Adrian IV. 
sent a gold ring set with an emerald to 
Henry II., as a mark of investiture of the 
sovereignty of Ireland, claiming, as a right to 
do so, the grant of Constantine, by which all 
islands belonged to the see of Rome. 
James I., when an infant, was a few days 
after his baptism invested with a ring as 
Prince of Scotland. The royal child sat in 
his mother’s lap, while a gold ring was put 
on his tiny finger. George I. declared his 
son George Augustus Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester, his investiture being with 
a ring. 

The investiture of our English sovereigns 
by the ring is an important part of our pre- 
sent coronation ceremonial. On this august 
occasion the Master of the Jewel-House 
delivers the ring (which is of plain gold, 
with a large table-ruby, on which the cross of 
St. George is engraved) to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who places it on the fourth 
finger of the sovereign’s right hand, saying, 
“Receive this ring, the ensign of kingly 
dignity and of defence of the Catholic faith ; 
that as you are this day consecrated head of 
the kingdom and people, so, rich in faith, 
and abounding in good works, you may 
reign with Him who is King of Kings, to 
whom be glory and honour for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 
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In the coronation of the Kings of France, 
the ring was first blest by the officiating 
Archbishop, who, seated with the mitre on 
his head, placed it on the fourth finger of the 
right hand—as a symbol of love, whereby the 
King was wedded to his realm, and as a 
mark of sovereign power. 

In the patent of creation of Albert Edward 
as Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester 
(dated December 8th, 1841) the Queen in 
the patent states: “We do ennoble (our 
most dear son) and invest him with the said 
principality and earldom, by girting him with 
a sword, by putting a coronet on his head, 
and a gold ring on his finger.” 





Giardinetti Rings.—These were formed in 
the shape of flowers with leaves of precious 
stones ; a number of examples are in the South 
Kensington Museum. These rings appear 
to have been used as “guards,” or keepers, 
to the wedding-ring. Some are of English 
work, and date about the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Lconographic Rings.—They bear the figures 
of saints engraved on the bezel. One, in the 
possession of Mr. John Evans, of silver, 
carries the figures of St. Anthony and St. 
John the Baptist; English, fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Motto or Posy Rings.—From about the 
middle of the sixteenth century to the close 
of the eighteenth, it was a custom to inscribe 
a motto or “ posy” (poesie) within the hoop 
of a betrothal ring. These mottoes con- 





POSY RING. 


sisted chiefly of very simple and short senti- 
ments, such as the following: “I love and 
like my choice ;” “Live in love ;” “My 
heart and I, till I die;” “You have my 
heart ;” “ My love is true-to none but you ;” 
“In God and thee my joy shall be ;” “Let 
VOL. XVII. 


us love like turtle-dove.” Such poesies were 
in great request, and exerted the ingenuity of 
poetasters and small wits. In 1624 a small 
collection of them was printed, with the 
quaint title: “ Love’s Garland; or, Poesies 
for rings, and such pretty tokens that lovers 
send their loves.” Shakespeare alludes to 
this ring in the Merchant of Venice (Act V., 
scene 1), where he makes Gratiano, when 
asked by Portia the reason of his quarrel 
with Nerissa, answer : 

About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 

That she did give me, whose posy was 

For all the world like cutler’s poetry 

Upon a knife, Love me and leave me not. 

Harlequin Rings.— At the commence- 
ment of the present century these rings were 
fashionable in England. They were so called 
because .set round with variously-coloured 
stones, in some way resembling the motley 
costume of a Harlequin. 

Regard Rings.—They are of French origin, 
and are occasionally used at the present day. 
The ring is set with precious stones, the 
initials of the names of which form a word. 
Thus the initials of Ruby, Emerald, Garnet, 
Amethyst, Ruby, Diamond, spell together 
the word “regard.” Thus also the initials 
of Lapis-lazuli, Opal, Verd-antique, Emerald, 
spell “ Love.” H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
is said to possess a ring having the familiar 
name of the Prince, “Bertie,” spelt thus 
upon it. 

Cramp Rings. — According to Andrew 
Roosde, who lived in the reign of Henry 
VIII., these were rings which “the kynges 
of England doth halow every yere, which 
rynges worn on one’s finger, doth help them 
which haue the crampe.” This custom 
appears to have been exercised as early as 
the time of Edward the Confessor, and 
exclusively by the sovereigns of England. 
The last who blessed cramp rings was 
Queen Mary. They seem to have been 
celebrated throughout Europe, and were in 
great repute. We find Lord Berners, the 
translator of Froissart, when ambassador to 
Charles V., writing in 1510 from Saragossa to 
‘‘my Lord Cardinal’s grace,” saying: “ If 
your grace remember me with some crampe 
rynges ye shall doo a thynge much looked 
for ;? and according to Mr. Stirling, the 
jewel-case of the Emperor Charles V. him- 
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self contained, among various charms, gold 
rings from England “against the cramp.” 
Examples of this kind of ring are very rare. 
Mr. Waterton, when reading his essay on 
Cramp Rings at the Archeological Society, 
was unable to accompany his paper by the 
production of any examples, having never 
met a single specimen that could with 
certainty be pronounced a royal cramp 
ring. 

Key Rings. —In Roman times bronze 
rings were worn with a key attached to them, 
at right angles to the hoop. They were 


supposed to be used by Roman ladies, who 


KEY RING. 


were accustomed to carry their casket-key in 
this manner. It is now generally considered 
they were rings which were presented to 
brides, as an investiture of supremacy in 
domestic matters. 


Rings with Diamonds for Scratching Glass. 
—They were used for scratching mottoes or 
some passing remark on glass windows. It 
was, remarks Mr. Fairholt, with a similar 
ring Raleigh wrote the words on a window- 
pane: 

Fain would I rise, but that I fear to fall ; 
to which Queen Elizabeth added : 

If thy heart fail thee, do not rise at all, 
an implied encouragement which led him to 
fortune. There is also a well-known anec- 
dote of Francis I. of France, who, in order 


to let the Duchesse d’Estampes know that he 
was jealous, wrote with a diamond these lines 


on a pane of glass: “‘Souvent femme varie, 
bien fol qui s’y fie.” This class of ring was 
highly prized in England during the revolu- 
tions of the seventeenth century, from its 
power of marking or writing upon glass, 
and thereby leaving records, some of which 
have descended to our times. 

Crystal and Onyx Rings.—In late Roman 
Imperial times rings were made of a single 
solid piece of crystal. They generally bore 
some figure in intaglio on the bezel. In 
medizval times rings were made of onyx or 
agate, the bezel usually carrying a coat of 
arms. 

Reliquary Rings.—The relics of saints or 
martyrs were frequently inserted in rings. In 
the Loan Exhibition of 1872 was a gold 
reliquary ring, having suspended on the 
bezel side a small gold relic, the case chased 
with two crosses, and edged with beaded work 
of the twelfth century. In the Londesborough 
collection is a silver reliquary ring, probably 
intended for the thumb. It has a heart en- 
gaved on a lozenge, the relic being enclosed 
beneath. It was found in the ruins of the 
Abbey of St. Bertin, at St. Omer. Mr. Fair- 
holt gives a representation of a curious 
Venetian ring, the bezel formed like a box to 
contain relics. The face of the ring (in this 
instance the cover of the box) has a repre- 
sentation of St. Mark seated, holding his 
Gospel and giving the benediction. The 
spaces between the figure and the oval border 
are perforated, so that the interior of the box 
is visible, and the relic enshrined might be 
seen. 

Nun's Rings.—In the reception of novices 
into the Roman Catholic sisterhood, one of 
the ceremonies performed was the presenta- 
tion of a ring blessed by the Bishop. This 
ring was considered as a mark of their 
espousal to Christ. John Alwill, Bishop of 
Ely (1486), gives an exhortation made to 
religious sisters at the time of their consecra- 
tion: “I ask the banes betwyx the hyghe 
and moost mighty Prince, Cryste Jesu of 
Nazareth, of the one partye, and A B of the 
other partye, that yf ony man or woman can 
shewe any lawful impedymente of the sayd 
A B that she ought not to be marryed this 
day unto the sayd mighty Prince Jesu, that 
they wolde according unto the law shewe it.” 

In the Ring-book collection is a thick gold 
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nun’s ring, with a conical surface to the band, 
and an inscription of the fourteenth century 
in Longobardic characters—X. O. (for avec), 
cest (for cet), anel (for anneau), sect (for ze suis) 
espose de Jhesu Crist. Inthe Waterton collec- 
tion at the South Kensington Museum is also 
a nun’s ring of the same date, inscribed “God 
with Maria.” 

Religious Rings.—They generally bear pious 
inscriptions on the hoop of the ring, and 
sometimes a crucifix bent round the ring. 
One of gold is the author’s, and bears the 
inscription : AVE MARIA GRATIA PLENA. 
Another of silver has a crucifix bent round 
the hoop. 

Decade Rings.—These had ten knobs at 
intervals all round the hoop, which were used 
instead of beads for repeating Aves, the 


DECADE RING. 


bezel indicating the place for a Pater noster 
to be said. They were said to be used when 
prayers were said in the dark. 

Poison Rings.—Rings have been used in 
certain cases for deadly purposes, as they 
frequently contained virulent poison, with 
which the wearer speedily removed himself 
from the troubles and dangers of this life. 
Others contained a secret spring, which 
darted poison in grasping very affectionately 


POISON RING, 


the hand of an enemy. In Italy they were in 
frequent use, and were called “ Death’s rings.” 
Mr. Fairholt describes one as richly engraved, 
and set with two rubies and a pyramidal 
diamond ; the collet securing the latter stone 
opens with a spring, and exhibits a somewhat 
large receptacle for such virulent poisons as 


were concocted by Italian chemists in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
most famous of the rings employed to kill an 
enemy was that which belonged to Cesar 
Borgia, son of Pope Alexander VI.—both 
adepts in poisoning—a grasp from the hand 
wearing this ring ensured a very slow but 
certain death : it contained a virulent poison, 
which found vent through a small spikepressed 
out by a spring when the hand was grasped, and 
which was so slight in its operation as to be 
scarcely felt, and not usually noticed by the 
person wounded during the excitement of the 
hearty friendship so well simulated. Poison 
rings were known to the ancients. When 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, was 
overcome by Scipio Africanus, it is recorded 
that he fled to Bithynia, and ended his life by 
poison, which, for that purpose, he had 
reserved in a ring. 

Betrothal Rings.—These were, as the name 
implies, given when a betrothal or engage- 
ment took place. Rings for this purpose are 
ot very ancient origin; they were worn by 
the Jews before the Christian period, and are 
used even at the present day. Inthe Londes- 
borough collection are several examples of 
these Jewish betrothal rings. They were also 


called temple rings, as they carried a small 


temple on their summit. They bear an ins 
scription in Hebrew characters (Mazal-tour), 
which means “ Joy be with you.” In modern 
times betrothal rings were of a variety of 
shapes. In France, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it was the custom for the gentleman to 
present the lady with two rings, one set with 
a diamond, the other with a ruby, table-cut. 
This gift was called “ Manage.” Among the 
German Lutherans at the present day, an 
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interchange of rings is practised at the pub- 
lication of the banns. The Italians in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries used be- 
trothal rings made of silver, inlaid with 
niello. The bezel was either oval or circular, 
and the shoulders ot the hoop were shaped 
so as to form sleeves, from each of which 
issued a right hand. The hands were 
clasped together as in the Fide ring. In 
modern Greece, at the betrothal ceremony, 
the priest gives a gold ring to the man and a 
silver ring to the woman. In the Loan Col- 
lection, South Kensington Museum, was an 
interesting example of a betrothal ring; it 
was set with two hearts, surmounted by a 
crown, denoting the sovereignty of love over 
the heart. 

Wedding - Rings.—Of all the ceremonial 
usages of rings, the one best known, and pro- 
bably one of the most ancient, is that in the 
marriage ritual. The existence of this usage 
dates from the earliest times. The origin of 
placing a gold ring on a bride’s finger as a 
token and pledge of a vow or engagement is 
supposed to be of early Egyptian origin. 
“Egyptian gold,” Mr. King writes, “ before 
the introduction of coinage, had usually cir- 
culated in the form of a ring, and the Egyptian 
at his marriage placed one of these pieces of 
gold on his wife’s finger, in token of his en- 
trusting her with all his property. The gold 
ring is said to have been placed on the fourth 
finger, from a notion that a vein passed down 
it direct from the heart. This discovery is 
assigned by Macrobius to the Egyptian 
anatomists.” 

Of all rings, the most important is the 
wedding-ring, one which has the greatest 
influence on the tenor of our lives. In the 
Catalogue of Rings, belonging to Lady 
Londesborough, drawn up by Mr. Croker, 
he observes, in his dedication to her lady- 
ship, that among all the rings in her precious 
collection, there was not one more valuable 
than the plain gold ring on her ladyship’s 
finger. 

One of the most curious examples of a 
wedding-ring was that in the possession of 
the Duke de Reni in 1416, with a stone set 
In it, pretended to have been the identical 
ring with which Joseph espoused the Virgin 
Mary. Another “nuptial ring” of the 
Virgin Mary is in the Cathedral of Perugia. 


In the sixteenth century, the wedding- 
ring, instead of being plain as at the present 
day, was ornamented with jewellery. The 
wedding-ring of Henry IV., of France, was 
set with a valuable diamond. By far the 
most elaborately decorated rings of this de- 
scription are those used especially in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by the 
Jews. In Lord Londesborough’s collection 
are some fine examples of them. 

In the ancient ritual of marriage, the ring 
was placed by the husband on the top of the 
thumb of the left hand, with the words, “ In 
the name of the Father ;” he then removed 
it to the forefinger, saying, “And of the 
Son ;” then to the middle finger, adding, 
“ And of the Holy Ghost ;” finally he left it 
on the fourth finger, with the closing word, 
‘“* Amen.” 

The English Book of Common Prayer 
orders that the ring should be placed on the 
fourth finger of the woman’s left hand. 

It is said the ring was worn on the left, 
as it was intended to signify the subjection 
of the wife to the husband. The right hand 
signifies power, independence, authority ; the 
left dependence or subjection. 

One of the smallest wedding-rings on 
record is that which is mentioned in the 
fiangiailles of the Princess Mary, daughter 
of Henry VIII, to the Dauphin of France, 
son of King Francis I. 

The fiancé was represented on that occasion 
by Admiral Ronniset, the French Ambassa- 
dor. The Dauphin was born February 28th, 
1518, and the event of his birth was made a 
matter of State policy for a more intimate 
alliance with England. On October 5th in the 
same year, the bridal ceremonies took place 
at Greenwich with great pomp. King Henry 
took his station in front of the throne. On 
one side stood Marie of France and Queen 
Katherine ; in front of her mother was the 
Princess Marie, just two years old, dressed 
in cloth of gold, with a cap of black velvet 
on her head, blazing with jewels. On the 
other side stood the two legates, Wolsey and 
Campeggio. After a speech by Dr. Tunstal, 
the Princess was taken in arms; the consent 
of the King and Queen was demanded, and 
Wolsey approached with a diminutive ring of 
gold, fitted to the young lady’s finger, in 
which was a valuable diamond. Admiral 
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Ronniset, as proxy for the baby bridegroom, 
passed it over the second joint. The bride 
was kissed, and Mass performed by Wolsey, 
the King and the whole Court attending.* 

There is a proverb connected with the 
wedding-ring which may be a source of 
satisfaction to those in the wedded state, and 
an encouragement to those not yet in bonds 
of matrimony : “ As your wedding-ring wears, 
your cares will wear away.” 

Dean Comber thus writes of the wedding- 
ting: “The matter of which this ring is 
made is gold, signifying how noble and 
durable our affection is. The form is round, 
to imply that our respect (or regard) shall 
never have an end. The place of it is on the 
fourth finger of the left hand, where the 
ancients thought there was a vein that came 
directly from the heart, and where it may be 
always in view ; and being a finger least used, 
where it may be least subject to be worn out. 
But the main end is to be a visible and last- 
ing token of the covenant which must never 
be forgotten.” 

The poet Herrick has written the following 
lines on the wedding-ring : 

Labia, I bring 
To thee this ring, 

Made for thy finger fit. 
To show by this 
That our love is, 

Or should be, like to it. 
Close though it be, 
The joint is free, 

So when love’s yoke is on 
It must not gall, 

Nor fret at all, 

With hard oppression. 
And as this round 
Is nowhere found 

To flaw, or else to sever, 
So let our love 
As endless prove, 

And pure as gold for ever. 


There are several superstitions connected 
with the wedding-ring. In the North of 
England slices of the bride-cake are put 
through the wedding-ring, and they are after- 
wards laid under the pillows at night to 
cause young persons to dream of their 
lovers. 

To give an idea of the immense number 
of plain gold wedding-rings required at the 
present day, it is stated that no less than 


* Jones’s Finger-Ring Lore, p. 287. 





30,000 have passed through the Birmingham 
Assay Office in one year. 

The most extraordinary use of the wed- 
ding-ring was that at the marriage of the 
Adriatic by the Doge of Venice, the origin 
of which is thus related: Frederic I., King 
of Germany, a warlike and despotic Prince, 
descended into Italy, full of rage against 
the Guelphs, and particularly against the 
Pope, Alexander III., whom he had declared 
Antipope and enemy to the Empire. The 
Pontiff, already advanced in years, and 
frightened at the danger that threatened 
Rome and Italy, fled under a false name to 
Venice; but the Doge Ziani recognised 
him, and rendered him all the honours due 
to the head of the Church. Frederic inti- 
mated to the Republic that the fugitive must 
be driven out ; but it refused, and prepared 
to sustain its refusal sword in hand. In a 
naval combat that took place afterwards, the 
Ghibellines were beaten, and Otho, the son 
of the Emperor, made prisoner. When the 
Doge came back triumphant to Venice, the 
Pope embraced him ; and, giving him a ring, 
said, in the presence of all the people, 
“ Venetians, make use of this ring as a chain 
to keep the sea subject to your empire. 
Marry her every year with this ring, that 
every year this same ceremony be renewed, 
that posterity may know that the Venetian 
arms have acquired the sovereignty of the 
sea, and that the sea ought to be subject to 
it as a wife to her husband.” 

Such was the origin of the ceremony, the 
marriage of the Adriatic, the most important 
and most magnificent of Venice. On Ascen- 
sion Day, the anniversary of the victory of 
the Venetians over the Emperor, the galley 
Bucentorio \eft the quay of St. Mark. At the 
stern of the galley, under a sort of tribune 
with the standard of St. Mark floating over it, 
the Doge of Venice was seated with the 
Pope’s Nuncio, and the French Ambassador 
on his right hand, and his Councillors on 
his left. When the ucentorio reached the 
Adriatic, the Doge got up, received from the 
hands of the Nuncio the blessed ring, and 
threw it into the sea, repeating the form of 
words dictated by Alexander III.: “We 
espouse thee, O sea, in testimony of our 
perpetual dominion over thee.” 


“GP 
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Che Rise and Development of 
Philosophy during the Period 
of the Renaissance.* 

By C. E. PLUMPTRE. 


(Concluded.) 
_——<—_— - 


mw)UT though the motive at work in 
the Reformation was noble, though 

many of the reformers themselves 

were sincere and high-minded 

men, we cannot, I think, read carefully 
the history of the Reformation without 
perceiving that its immediate result was to 
bring about a mass of horrible persecutions, 
atrocious cruelties, and wholesale misery, 
such as was not equalled by Catholicism 
even in its worst days. For centuries, as I 
have already related, the belief in magic and 
sorcery, in miraculous interposition of God, 
saints, or devil, had been universal. Rain, 
for instance, being considered to be under 
the superintendence of God, since its action 
was gentle and beneficent ; hail and tempest, 
for the contrary reason, were under the rule 
of Satan. Logically, I think the Black 
Death should have been relegated to Satan, 
since its action was certainly the reverse of 
beneficent; but, as we have seen, it was 
regarded as a Divine punishment. But now, 
when Moral Evil reigned rampant over the 
face of Europe, how should it be regarded, 
save as an effect of the evilone? Suddenly 
arose a belief in the power and omnipresence 
of the devil difficult in these days to realize. 
There is still a black stain where Luther 
threw the ink-bottle at the devil in the Castle 
of Wartzburg. Dread of Satan was thus 
strangely mixed with the contempt and in- 
difference born of long familiarity. It is 
difficult to realize the state of mind that can 
imagine an all-powerful demon could be 
frightened away by an ink-bottle. At times, 
Luther did not care even to take this trouble. 
One night he was awakened by a terrible 
noise. On rising and seeking for an ex- 
planation, he came to the conclusion that it 
was “only the devil,” and quietly went to 
sleep again. There was no ill to which flesh 


* Being the substance of a paper read before the 
Aristotelian Society, December 19, 1887. 


is heir that was not supposed to be at the 
instigation of the devil. Everywhere he 
employed human agents, but old women 
were supposed to be his peculiar possession. 
In the fifteenth, and especially the sixteenth, 
centuries, persecutions for witchcraft spread 
like fire. Though the movement is chiefly to 
be traced to the Reformation, it was quickly 
caught up by the more ignorant part of the 
Catholic world. In Geneva, 500 alleged 
witches were executed in three months 

goo in a single year burnt at Wartzburg. At 
Toulouse, 400 perished for sorcery at a 
single execution. ‘There was no love of 
cruelty in this ; there was no dishonesty, no 
selfseeking. Unhappy women would often 
come forward and proclaim themselves in 
commerce with the wicked one. They ac- 
quiesced in the justice of their punishment, 
believing it to be but a temporary foretaste of 
their eternal doom hereafter. 

Why do I dwell upon this? Because I 
want to show wherefore it was that Pro- 
testantism and witchcraft made so little pro- 
gress in Italy. The spirit there was Secularism, 
the spirit elsewhere was Supernaturalism. The 
Church of Rome was, indeed, all-powerful 
still in Italy ; but it was the Church in its 
political aspect. Papacy itself had become 
more or less pagan. Spiritual life had ceased 
to exist; the higher aspects of religion and 
morality were crushed in efforts after mere 
external government. 

But supernaturalism and hatred of sin do 
not stand to each other in the invariable 
relationship of cause and effect. Sin is not 
less odious, whether we believe it to be the 
effect of some supernatural power, or of man’s 
own ill-regulated passions ; nor is hypocrisy 
less detestable. On the contrary, they seem 
to me to be more odious and more detest- 
able, since they are more within human con- 
trol. A revolution, at once moral and in- 
tellectual, arose also in Italy; though, alas! 
it was the revolution of a small minority 
against an immense and all-powerful majority. 
And the name of this revolution is the Philo- 
sophy of the Renaissance. 

The noblest and, in many respects, the 
most important of these Italian revolutionists 
was Giordano Bruno. He was born about 
1548, a few miles from Naples. He had a 
passionate love for truth, both in the abstract 
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and more ordinary sense of the word, pos- 
sessing to an unusual extent that longing to 
solve the unfathomable mystery of the world 
that presses upon all earnest minds, coupled 
with a passionate hatred of dishonesty or 
equivocation. And one of his works—the 
Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante—is an open 
attack upon what he calls “that orthodoxy 
without morality and without belief, which is 
the ruin of all justice and virtue.” He had, 
what was almost unique in his day, a tolera- 
tion, almost an admiration, for people who 
differed from him, so long only as they were 
honest in their professions. Thus, no two 
people could have been further removed in 
their intellectual and religious beliefs than he 
and Luther; yet for Luther he had an ad- 
miration unfeigned and undisguised, whereas 
upon his own countrymen, whom he knew to 
hold very much the same opinions as himself, 
he was unsparing in his vituperation and 
contempt, because they openly professed a 
belief they had long since secretly renounced. 
This warfare against hypocrisy he waged to 
the end of his life, and his horrible death by 
burning was in large measure due to this 
staunchness to honesty. His passion for 
abstract truth was more easily satisfied, and 
was found in a sort of pantheistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe. 

“That which the Magians,” he says in one 
of his works, “ Plato, Empedocles, and Plo- 
tinus called respectively the Impregnator, the 
Fabricator of the World, the Distinguisher, 
the Father or Progenitor, ought in reality to 
be called the Internal Artificer, seeing it 
forms the matter and the figure from within : 
from within the seed or the root it gives forth 
or unfolds the stem ; from within the stem it 
forces out the boughs; from within the boughs 
it forces out the branches ; from within these 
it pushes out the buds; from within it forms, 
shapes, and interlaces, as with nerves, the 
leaves, the flowers, the fruits ; and from with- 
in, at appointed times, it recalls its moisture 
from the leaves and fruits to the branches, 
from the branches to the boughs, from the 
boughs to the stem, from the stem to the 
root. And there is a like method in the pro- 
duction of animals.” 

In many ways he anticipated the teaching 
of our own century, particularly in his belief 
in the indestructibility of matter. ‘“ Every 














production ” (he says), ‘‘ of whatever sort it be, 
is an alteration, the substance ever remaining 
the same, for that is only one—one being, 
divine, immortal, Pythagoras was able to 
understand that, instead of fearing death, he 
need only contemplate a change. All philo- 
sophers, commonly called physical, have per- 
ceived the same truth when they say that in 
respect of substance there is neither genera- 
tion nor corruption, unless under these names 
we mean to signify alteration. Solomon 
understood this when he said that there was 
no new thing under the sun, but that which 
has been already. Understand, then, that 
all things are in the universe, and the uni- 
verse in all things; we in that, that in us; 
and so all meet in one perfect unity. See, 
then, how vain a thing it is to torment the 
spirit with anxieties ; see how impossible it is 
that there should be anything about us of 
which we ought to be fearful. For this unity 
is alone and stable, and ever remaineth. 
This One is eternal. Every appearance, every 
other thing, is vanity—is, as it were, nothing ; 
yea, all that is nothing which is outside of 
this One. Those philosophers have found 
again their mistress Sophia, or Wisdom, who 
have found this Unity. Verily and indeed, 
wisdom, truth, and unity is the same.” 

In addition to these beliefs, Bruno ac- 
cepted the doctrine of Copernicus, and be- 
lieved in the infinity of worlds. He even 
thought it probable that those worlds were 
inhabited. 

There are three other philosophers to 
which I desire to call attention. Not that 
they are so well known as Bruno, but because 
they are equally typical of the age in which 
they lived. These are Pomponatius or Pom- 
ponazzo, Cardan, and Vanini. The first two 
were, I believe, less noble in their honesty 
than Bruno, and Cardan had a certain lean- 
ing towards astrology, from which Bruno was 
almost free. 

Pietro Pomponazzo was born at Mantua 
in 1462, and was of a noble family. He was 
sent to study at Padua, where, in 1487, he 
obtained honours. He. remained there till 
1509, studying many writers, but especially 
Aristotle. Like the majority of scholars: at 
this period, he was somewhat of a disputa- 
tious turn, and attracted both opy:onents and 
supporters. In the early autumn of 1516 he 
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was seized with a serious illness, and a friar, 
doubtful of the orthodoxy of his religious 
beliefs, visited him. Pomponazzo recovered 
from hisillness ; but it is said that the arguments 
used by the friar in endeavouring to convert 
_ him led him to the composition of his book 
on the Immortality of the Soul, or, as it 
should more properly be called, the Mortality 
of the Soul. The kind of arguments used by 
the friar may be seen, I think, by the passage 
I select from Pomponazzo’s work: “I am 
very well persuaded that the doctrine of 
mortality of the spirits doth not persuade 
men to be wicked, and that since they 
naturally love felicity and hate misery, to 
make them honest it suffices to show them 
that the happiness of life consists in the 
practice of virtue, and misery in the practice 
of vice. Indeed, those who inculcate the 
mortality of the soul open a way to the most 
perfect virtue, which hath not in view any 
recompense or chastisements. Those men 
are brutal to whom the immortality of the 
soul must be proposed as a bribe. It is pos- 
sible that there have been authors who have 
taught that doctrine without believing it 
themselves, using it as a stratagem to restrain 
the evil inclinations of vicious minds. It is 
not generally true that they.are degraded 
persons who hold the mortality of the soul ; 
neither are all they wise men who believe the 
immortality. For it is evident that abund- 
ance of ill-livers have faith, but are led away 
by their passions; and on the contrary, we 
know for certain that a great number of wise 
and good men have held the mortality of 
the soul.” 

Girolamo Cardan was born in 1501, nearly 
forty years after Pomponazzo. The wicked 
lives of the professed Christians led him, too, 
to doubt whether really faith and works 
were inextricably interwoven one with the 
other ; whether belief in the immortality of 
the soul were so necessary to a good life as 
was so generally represented. 

“Let us now see,” he says, “ whether the 
belief in immortality makes men more 
virtuous or happy. As for my part, I do not 
perceive it contributes anything towards it. 
We see in Cicero and Diogenes Laertius that 
the Epicureans were more upright and honest, 
and had more true goodness towards men, 
than the Stoics or Platonics. The reason is, 


if I mistake not, that men grow good or bad 
by custom. But nobody trusts them who 
make no profession of an unshaken up- 
rightness, and therefore they are obliged 
to observe more their honour than others, 
and to prove themselves such to the public, 
for fear men should think their practices are 
according to their sentiments. Hence it is 
that few men nowadays equal the faith of 
usurers, which otherwise lead a very bad life. 
Let it be observed also that the sect of 
Pharisees, who believed in the resurrection 
and immortality of the soul, never ceased 
persecuting Jesus Christ; and that the 
Sadducees, another sect, which rejected both 
these articles, attacked Him but very seldom, 
once or twice at most, and in such a manner 
that it caused Him no great uneasiness. 
Again, if you compare the lives of Pliny and 
Seneca—their lives, I say, and not their 
words—you will find that Pliny, with his 
belief of the mortality of the soul, surpasses 
Seneca in his moral behaviour as much as he 
(Seneca) surpasses Pliny in his discourse upon 
religion and virtue. The Epicureans culti- 
vated honesty ; they entertained very officiously 
the children of their pupils, and maintained 
at their charges the families of their deceased 
friends. ‘They were looked upon everywhere 


as honest men, although they did not regard 


much the worship of the gods, and denied 
their existence very strongly. It happens 
also from that flattering opinion of another 
life that the wicked have room to exert their 
passions ; the good suffer many things con- 
trary to the welfare of society ; and the laws 
sustain a considerable shock.” 

The next philosopher to whom I wish to 
call attention is Lucilio Vanini, born in 1585. 
His two best-known works are his Amphi- 
theatre and his Dialogues on the Secrets of 
Nature. Like Bruno, he was somewhat pan- 
theistic in his religious views, and his Amp/i- 
theatre is principally occupied in attempting 
to define what he understands by God. His 
Dialogues on the Secrets of Nature are more 
purely scientific; and one Dialogue in 
particular, on the “‘ Origin of Species,” should 
be of singular interest to scientific students 
of our own generation. Necessarily im- 
mature as are many of his speculations, it is 
impossible, I think, ‘to read this Dialogue 
carefully without confessing that, almost un- 
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recognised, or forgotten, as Vanini has been, 
he, nevertheless, was certainly a crude 
pioneer of the Evolution theory. 

I know few things more curious in the 
history of thought than to turn from the 
philosophical and theological beliefs held by 
the Italian philosophers of the period of the 
Renaissance to those held by thinkers living 
about the same period, or even later, in other 
parts of Europe, especially our own country- 
men. While Bruno was pondering upon the 
infinity of worlds, and the indestructibility 
of matter; while Pomponazzo and Cardan 
were questioning the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul ; while Vanini was speculat- 
ing upon the origin of species, a man living 
some years later, and of immense intellectual 
ability—Lord Bacon—allowed an Act to be 
enacted which subjected witches to death on 
the first conviction, even though they should 
have inflicted no injury on their neighbours ; 
and in his Advancement of Learning pro- 
nounced the three “declinations from religion” 
to be “ heresies, idolatry, and witchcraft.” Sir 
Thomas Browne declared that those who 
denied the existence of witches were atheists 
and infidels. Even the great Shakspere, 
though he may not have believed in witches, 
certainly, I think, believed in ghosts. How 
far it is permissible to determine,the opinions 
of a dramatic writer by the opinions he puts 
into the mouths of his characters is, of 
course, somewhat difficult to decide. We 
have no right, perhaps, to assume that 
Shakspere believed in witches, because when 
writing of Scotland at a relatively barbarous 
period he made Macbeth believe that the 
three crones who visited him were witches. 
But when he makes a great philosophical 
character like Hamlet believe at once, and 
without questioning, that the spirit of his 
father, clad in ghostly armour, appeared to 
him, we are justified, I think, in assuming 
that belief in ghosts was, at all events, held 
by Shakspere to be most reasonable. Had 
Vanini been capable of creating a character 
so meditative and grand as Hamlet, he, 
steeped with the learning of the Arabian and 
Jewish physicians, would assuredly have 
made his hero, on disappearance of the 
vision, question whether -the apparition were 
not, after all, the result of an excited brain 
or disordered digestion. But with Shakspere’s 


Hamlet these possibilities do not seem even 
to have occurred. 

In comparing thus the philosophers of the 
Italian Renaissance with Shakspere and 
Bacon, I have no wish to represent them as 
the superiors, or even the equals of Shakspere 
or Bacon. There is no greater mistake than 
in attempting to gauge the mental capacity of 
a man by the wisdom or folly of his beliefs. 
An average schoolboy can jest now at the 
witches believed in by Bacon, or the ghosts 
believed in by Shakspere, but that does not 
make the average schoolboy in any way com- 
parable to Shakspere or Bacon. Our beliefs 
are the result of certain complex conditions 
of heredity and environments. And the 
condition in Italy, through causes I have en- 
deavoured to explain, was secular at this period, 
unless perhaps we except a slight leaning 
towards belief in astrology ; whereas in other 
countries it was superstitious. How strangely, 
how — with that one exception — entirely 
secular the condition of Italy was at this 
period may be seen by the fact that the 
Italian philosophers do not appear to have 
gone through that painful stage of transition, 
familiar to most of us even now, where they 
have learnt to doubt, but have not learnt to 
regard doubt as innocent, much less as need- 
ful, as in reality it is. In the words of J. S. 
Mill, “he who only knows his own side of the 
case knows little of that.” And in the interests 
of truth and religion themselves it is neces- 
sary that all sides should be represented with 
equal courage and honesty. Nevertheless, I 
believe that there are few earnest minds in 
our day and country who have not in their 
youth gone through this painful stage of 
transition. But, so far as I am able to judge 
from their writings, this stage was almost 
entirely unknown to the Italians of the 
Renaissance, thereby showing how intensely 
secular were the conditions. They debated 
questions such as the infinity of worlds, the 
origin of species, the immortality of the 
soul—questions, some of which even now 
are touched upon, more or less, with bated 
breath—with as little consciousness of wrong- 
doing, with as much quiet impersonal feeling 
as we have when considering whether the 
moon has or has not an atmosphere. Some- 
times, indeed, they equivocated, but that 
arose from their natural dread of the Inquisi- 
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tion. This natural fear, for the most part, they 
bravely controlled, and were burnt alive in 
consequence. The nobler fear of moral wrong- 
doing by indulgence in Doubt they had not 
to contend against, for they were without it. 
It is almost impossible to over-estimate the 
advantage conferred on them thereby. A 
process of construction could be carried on 
without any previous process of destruction, 
and the process of destruction is often a 
painful, and always a difficult, one. 

In dealing with the philosophy of the 
Renaissance in its historical aspects, we have 
hitherto occupied ourselves with tracing its 
relationship to the preceding cénturies, and 
to the ages more or less contemporaneous 
with itself. We have also seen in what way 
Italian thought was connected with or 
divided from philosophical thought in other 
countries. It now remains to trace the 
relationship of the philosophy of the Italian 
Renaissance with various European ideas in 
succeeding ages. 

It is never safe to prophesy ; but it appears 
to me that when our own century shall have 
passed away sufficiently long to allow of it 
being viewed in due perspective with other 
centuries, we shall find there will be a greater 
resemblance between the Italian philosophy 
of the Renaissance period and the German, 
English, and French philosophy of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century than in the 
intervening ages. There is the same dislike 
of mere authority ; of authority, that is to say, 
that shrinks from the test of experiment and 
fact ; there is the same distrust of super- 
natural interpretations where natural ones are 
to be had; there is the same comparative 
avoidance of metaphysics ; there is the same 
longing for truth. But with here and there 
a noble exception, we have not as yet, I 
think, quite the same moral courage of our 
convictions. This is probably the result of 
certain conditions of conscience we have 
inherited from our ancestors. It may be that 
the twentieth century will have to dawn upon 
most of us before we are capable of recognis- 
ing the complete innocence of following our 
investigations to their utmost logical conclu- 
sions, before we are able to perceive Truth to 
be a thing so blameless and pure that she need 
not shrink from the light thrown upon her by 
the glare of any criticism, however brilliant, 





however unsparing. Certain distinctions, of 
course, there are, inseparable where there is 
an interval of four centuries between two 
periods. In scientific knowledge there has 
been an immense development. What was 
crude speculation in the Renaissance period 
has grown to be a recognised fact in our own 
period. Seed, in the natural course of time, 
has grown into maturity. But when all 
allowances are made, I think the resemblance 
between the essential spirit of the Renais- 
sance and the essential spirit of English, 
German, and French philosophy in the latter 
half of our own century will be found to be 
sufficiently remarkable. 


Se 


Che Antiquary at the Academp. 
seiaiities 
aN the Academy Exhibition this year 
| + there are, as on previous occasions, 
several pictures informed by the 
historical spirit, as well as others 
commemorative of special historical events ; 
and we are glad of the recurrence of the 
opportunity afforded us to briefly note those 
in which it may be supposed our readers will 
be most interested. A picture by Mr. Andrew 
C. Gow (No. 273), 4 Lost Cause, represents 
the flight of King James II. after the battle 
of the Boyne. The defeated monarch is de- 
scending some steps to enter the boat which 
is in readiness ; in the offing lies the ship in 
which he will continue his flight. On the 
ground above the stairs is the group of 
officers and adherents who have attended 
him to the shore, and his horse, now master- 
less, suggests a parallel. In the portrait of 
the king there is evidence of much care ; his 
gait and attitude are not undignified, but 
connecting his figure with the expressions of 
the faces watching his descent, we see respect 
for the kingly office rather than personal 
attachment. In No. 507, Mr. Dendy Sadler’s 
In the Camp of the Amalekites, we have 
an episode belonging to an earlier period of 
our history. A Puritan soldier has been 
taken prisoner, and is sitting bound in a 
chair before a row of jocund Cavalier soldiers. 
The scene is probably the room of an inn, or 
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the servants’-hall in the house of one of the 
chief Royalists. The face of the Roundhead, 
bent downwards and looking askance, is a 
very successful study ; the Royalist soldiers 
have drinking-vessels in their hands ; other 
signs of good cheer are not wanting, and the 
contrast is altogether very happily rendered. 

Mr. Seymour Lucas, in No. 648, S#. Paul's: 
the King’s Visit to Wren, has put the Merry 
Monarch in favourable light. We see the 
partly-erected walls of the cathedral ; some 
columns without apices; the sky where pre- 
sently will be the vast dome. Sir Christopher 
Wren is showing the plan of the building to 
the king. The plan lies on a partly-sculp- 
tured stone in the foreground ; courtiers are 
in attendance upon the king, as well as Gib- 
bons, Evelyn, Pepys, and the Duke of York. 
The figure of Charles is presented with appre- 
ciation, and we are loath to think it repre- 
sents the very opposite of the Patriot King. 
Whether inspired by the approaching Stuart 
exhibition or not, artists seem to have been 
busy with Stuartian subjects. Another in- 
stance is the Marston Moor of Mr. Ernest 
Crofts (No. 746). The picture is an illustra- 
tion of a passage in Mr. Gardner’s History of 
the Civil War, and the scene is most vividly 
realized on the canvas : “It was now between 
six and seven, and Rupert, calling for pro- 
visions, dismounted and began to eat his 
supper. A large number of his followers did 
the like. Newcastle strolled towards his 
coach to solace himself with a pipe. Before 
he had time to take a whiff, the battle had 
begun.” Newcastle is looking out of the 
coach window as if the first alarum of battle 
had just caught his ear, the whiff of tobacco- 
smoke floating away: a peaceful contrast to 
the impending battle-clouds. The coach is 
admirably done; another careful study being 
the big drum, turned on end for use as a 
table. 

A Jacobite subject is Mr. Hillingford’s 
Yet still a King (No. 986), illustrating a pas- 
sage in Thackeray’s Zsmond: “The other 
two officers rode up, and came quite close. 
We knew at once who it was. It was the 
king. . . . We took off our hats and saluted 
him.” The period is when Marlborough was 
trimming between the Hanoverians and the 
Stuarts. A stream separates the pickets of 
the opposing armies. In the words of Es- 


mond, “A little river . . . divided our 
pickets from the enemy’s. Our sentries 
talked across the stream, when they could 
make themselves understood to each other, 
and when they could not, grinned, and 
handed each other their brandy-flasks, or 
their pouches of tobacco. And one fine day 
in June, riding thither with the officer who 
visited the outposts, . . . they came to this 
river, where a number of English and Scots 
were assembled, talking to the good-natured 
enemy on the other side.” Then follows the 
scene of the picture—the apparition of the 
Pretender and the salute of the English on 
this side of the stream. 

Among other pictures depicting scenes in 
our national history, we may mention Mr. 
Laslett J. Pott’s A// is Vanity (No. 1,049), 
illustrating a passage in Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of England. ‘The scene is forcibly 
drawn, but the moral is weakened by exag- 
geration. The Queen (Elizabeth, of course) 
is made too hideous ; she resembles nothing 
so much as the characteristic witch of ancient 
story-books, or a kind of female Punch. 
Tenacity and will are intended, but the effect 
is rather caricature. The passage illustrated 
is as follows: “‘ To use a familiar phrase, she 
appeared as if she had taken a new lease of 
life, and she adopted the whimsical method 
of damping the eager hopes of the King of 
Scotland for his speedy succession to the 
English throne, by keeping his ambassador, 
Sir Roger Aston, waiting for his audience in 
a place where he could see her, behind a 
part of the tapestry, which was turned back 
as if by accident, dancing in her privy 
chamber to the sound of a small fiddle.” 

Mr. Waller’s Zhe Morning of Agin- 
court (No. 1,115), illustrating Shakespeare’s 
Henry V., Act iv., scene 1, is an impressive 
picture ; and Mr. Crowe’s picture (No. 1,055), 
LVelson leaving England for the Last Time, 
represents a stirring scene. 

There are some interesting pictures of 
social and domestic scenes belonging to the 
past. Mr. Carl Schloesser’s Molitre reading 
one of his Comedies to his servant La Forét 
(No. 1,040) gives an excellent idea of the 
comedian; the servant, an elderly dame, 
rather the equivalent of an old English house- 
keeper than a domestic servant of these 
shores, is an intelligent and appreciative 
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listener, absorbed in the comedy. The pose 
of Moliére is happily conceived ; at the back 
of him is an open cupboard, on the shelves of 
- which are stored—what? household papers 
or the poet’s MSS. ?—it is difficult to say. 
They present the appearance of the latter, 
but the apartment is probably a household 
one, not Moliére’s study ; for where are the 
bouguins? The only book visible is a Missal 
with a rosary on the shelf, probably the old 
dame’s. So there is no connection between 
the MS. in the poet’s hand and the stores of 
MSS. in the open cupboard? This seems 
unlikely; perhaps the douguins have been 
overlooked. Mr. Dendy Sadler’s O/d and 
Crusted (No. 669) will be a popular picture. 
It represents the garden of a tavern; mine 
host, an elderly man, is bringing out a bottle 
of “old and crusted” to a small party of 
elderly gentlemen sitting at a table in expec- 
tation. The period is probably about 1815. 
The gentlemen, apparently county magnates, 
are admirable studies. The picture enables 
one to realize some of the descriptions in the 
various volumes of Reminiscences and Recol- 
lections which have been recently poured 
upon the world. No. 910, Mr. Maw Egley’s 
A very Old Master, is a humorous picture of 
a collector. A more humorous picture is 
Mr. Godfrey C. Hindley’s 4 Ait, a very 
Falpable Hit. The scene is a tavern dinner ; 
period, George III. Two macaronis are 
dining with a cleric. On the wall are play- 
bills of the School for Scandal and the 
Beggars Opera; one of the gallants has 
placed his hat on a bust in the corner, giving 
the pallid bust a rakish air. The cleric has 
just received the hit, the palpable hit. He is 
holding his glass midway, and wears a comical 
air of surprise ; the gallant who has delivered 
the quiet but deep thrust is marking its 
effect with somewhat serpentine satisfaction ; 
the amusement of his friend is well suggested. 

More serious studies in the past are Mr. 
Edwin Long’s Zhe Crown of Justification 
(No. 453), illustrating the curious custom of 
judging the dead which obtained among the 
ancient Egyptians; Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s 
Faithful unto Death (No. 542), representing 
young women among the early Christians 
doomed to destruction by the lions, a very 
pathetic picture; Mr. C. E. Johnson’s Sir 
Galahad (No. 479), depicting the knight in 








the forest, returning to Camelot, which is 
visible in the distance. A striking picture is 
Mr. Blair Leighton’s “ Zo Arms!’ on the 
theme of these lines : 

Sweet bridal hymn, that, issuing through the porch, 

Is rudely challenged with the cry “ To arms !” 
A warrior in armour meets the bridegroom 
as he is coming out of the church with his 
bride. The bridal party, with the scattered 
flowers in front, the armed men and gaping, 
swaying populace behind, with the old build- 
ings and houses and costumes, all combine 
to make an effective historical picture. 
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Stone, Kent: the Castle and 
Church. 
Ss cgalllteahes 

[\ITHIN a mile of the Greenhithe 
station of the North Kent Railway, 
stands the castellated residence 
known as Stone Castle. It is only 
during the periods when military buildings 
were in the hands of the Crown that we are 
likely to ascertain any facts respecting their 
condition, because official surveys were made 
at those particular times, and the result of 
such inquiries carefully stowed away among 
the national documents, and have been so 
preserved to us; but when such structures 
belonged to private individuals such surveys 
were rarely taken, hence there exists a pau- 
city of reliable information regarding the 
private castles, or, more properly speaking, 
fortified mansions of England. So it is with 
Stone Castle ; we find no record of its former 
strength and magnificence, no tale of martial 
glory, no legend of dark deeds; its very 
origin is lost in the mist of the past. Perhaps 
it may be one of the hundred and fifteen castles 
reported to have been built with the consent 
of King Stephen, and not demolished in com- 
pliance with the articles of agreement made 
between that monarch and “ Duke Henry,” 
afterwards Henry II. ; or, the property being 
a manor, for which, in the twentieth year of 
Edward III., John de Northwood, or Nor- 
wood, paid a fine, it is possible that one of 
his predecessors obtained permission to fortify 
and embattle this his manor-house, as, in 
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1380, Sir John de Cobham received autho- 
rity from Richard II. to fortify his manor- 
house ‘at Cowling in the following terms: 
“Rex omnibus ad quos, etc., salutem. Sciatis, 
quod de gracia nostra speciali concessimus et 
licenciam dedimus, pro nobis et heredibus 
nostris, quantum in nobis est, dilecto et fideli 
nostro Johanni de Cobeham, quod ipse 
mansum manerii sui de Coulyng, in comitatu 
Kancie, muro de petra et calce fortificare, 
firmare, et kernellare, et mansum illud sic 
fortificatum, firmatum, et kernellatum, tenere 
possit, sibi et heredibus suis, in perpetuum, 
sine occasione vel impedimento nostri vel 
heredum nostrorum justiciorum, escztorum, 
vicecomitum, aut aliorum ballivorum seu 
ministrorum nostrorum quorum cumque. In 
cujus, etc. Teste Rege apud Westmonas- 
terium, x. die Februarii. Per breve de 
privato sigillo.” Upon one of the towers of 
Cowling Castle still (?) remains an inscription, 
deeply engraved upon a metal plate, record- 
ing the fact, thus : 

Knoweth that beth and shall be 

That I am made in help of the contre 

In knowing of which thing 

This is chartre and witnessing. 

This description of building, sometimes 
called a castle, but more properly a hall, 
belongs rather to domestic than military 
architecture, although some of them present 
a very warlike apppearance, and were stoutly 
defended on behalf of Charles I., when 
fanatic Puritan dared designate his king 
“The Man,” nor stayed till he imbued his 
hand in the royal martyr’s blood. As the 
country became more peaceful, their owners 
found them inconvenient dwellings; many 
were pulled down, while others were greatly 
altered. ‘The square tower is probably the 
only part of the stronghold that now remains 
at Stone. The Norwoods are a very ancient 
family ; we are all of us familiar with the fine 
foreign knightly figure in Minster Church, 
commemorating one of its members and his 
wife. They were Lords of Stone until the 
early part of the reign of Henry VI., when 
the castle became the property of a family 
named Bonevant, one of whom, Nicholas 
Bonevant, died in 1516, and is buried with 
Agnes, jhis ‘wife, in jthe neighbouring church 
of Swanscombe. It is a curious incident 
that a few years since a lineal descendant of 
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the former owners, in the person of C. M. 
Norwood, Esq., M.P. for Hull, became 
lessee of, and resided in, this the ancient 
home of his ancestors. The property is now 
vested in the rectors of Crayford, Fawkham, 
Gravesend, Milton-next-Gravesend, Luddes- 
down, Ridley, Stone, and Swanscombe, with 
the vicars of Cobham, Northfleet, Plumstead, 
Dartford, Eltham, Frindsbury, Greenwich, 
Halling, Higham, Horton Kirby, Shorne, 
and Chatham, in trust, under the will of the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Plume, who died, Arch- 
deacon of Rochester, in 1704, for the augmen- 
tation of small livings within that diocese, 
and for other good and charitable purposes 
connected with the Church of England. 

A little to the north-west of the castle is 
the church, one of the finest in Kent, dating, 
according to the late Mr. Parker, C.B., from 
about A.D. 1250, and built, it is said by 
tradition, from offerings made at the shrine 
of St. William of Perth, the Rochester 
martyr, murdered when on _a pilgrimage 
near that city in 1201. His legend is very 
obscure: it is supposed that he was a baker 
by trade—but, be that as it may, to him we 
are told Stone is mainly indebted for her 
church, which has ever been the pride of her 
people. Weever, in his Ancient Funeral 
Monuments, published in 1631, mentions the 
whole fabric of this church “to have been in 
his time upholden in wondrous good repair, 
and her inside neatly polished.” Such 
reverent care seems to have given great 
offence to the Puritans ; for when, with some 
other churches, it was injured by the great 
storm of January 13, 1639, we find Master 
Nehemiah Wallington recording with great 
unction a “judgment on the setting-up of 
an altar and rails,” inasmuch that “Stone 
Church (it is called the Lanthorn of Kent), 
it is neare Greenhithe ; my neighbour did see 
the steeple and church all on a vehement 
fire together, and he did see the bells as 
they hung of a fiery red colour, and then they 
fell down into the fire, and there arose a 
great smother and smoke into the air, and so 
all was burnt down together, only some little 
part of the stone wall remaining.”* That 
“my neighbour” considerably exaggerated, 
we have the testimony of our own eyes; 

* Historical Notices of the Reign of Charles I., by 
Nehemiah Wallington, vol. i., p. 45. 
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truly the tower was injured, but the church 
stood then as now, a grand specimen of the 
handicraft of man in honour of Him who 
has built His house upon a rock. ‘“ My 
neighbour,” having seen the fire, talked, no 
doubt, the matter over with Master Nehe- 
miah; and having probably heard the strange 
story related by Matthew Paris of the miracle- 
working boy, William Crul, who here in 1252, 
being then two years of age, is reported to 
have cured all manner of diseases by making 
the sign of the cross upon the sick who 
flocked to him on this account from all 
parts, determined in their own minds the 
total destruction of the edifice, wherein men 
who were capable of believing such things 
had once worshipped, to be a foregone con- 
clusion, the hope, probably, being father to 
the thought. Fortunately it was not so, but 
restored a few years since under the care of 
Mr. Street, the church, as we all know, still 
remains a magnificent sanctuary and an 
honour to the parish, much of its work re- 
minding one of the glorious minster erected 
n Thorney Isle, the loving care of its archi- 
ect devoting as much attention to the little 
village church as to the grander and more 
stately edifice. Among its monuments is a 
very fine brass to one of its rectors; it isa 
cross containing a full-length figure of a 
priest wearing the chasuble. Weever, in his 
Funeral Monuments, has fortunately preserved 
the inscription, which runs thus, on the label 
from the mouth of the figure: “ Misereri 
mei, Deus, secundum magnam misericordiam 
tuam.” Round the border is this: “ Credo 
quod redemptor meus vivit et in novissimo 
die de terra surrecturus sum, et in carne mea 
videbo Deum, salvatorem meum,” On the 
body of the cross and steps: “fx Hic jacet 
dominus Johannes Lumbarde quondam rector 
ecclesie de Stone qui obiit xii. die mensis 
Marcij anno domini m.cccc.viii.” And ona 
plate at the foot : 

Es testis Christe quod non jacet hic lapis iste 

Corpus ut ornetur, sed spiritus ut memoretur 

Heus tu, qui transis, magnus, medius, puer an sis 

Pro me funde preces, quia sic mihi fit venie spes, 

An engraving of it is given in Boutell’s 
Monumental Brasses of England. Among 
the many monuments and epitaphs de- 
signed 


To teach the rustic moralist to die, 








once contained within this church, but now 
unfortunately lost, is one preserved in Thorpe’s 
Registrum Roffense, as under : 


Erth goeth upon erth as mould upon mould, 

Erth goeth upon erth all glistring gold, 

As though erth to erth never turn should 

And yet must erth to erth sooner than he would. 
Obijt 15 Januarye, anno dom. 1574. 


Loe here he lyeth, that earst did lyve, and Robert 
Chapman highte, 

To prove by God’s eternall dome that death will have 
his righte ; 

oo of Stone Castell true what tyme he lived was 

e 

ar oy and merchaunte venturer, of London draper 
ree ; 

His soule, we hoope, in heaven doth rest, thoughe 
carcas lye full loe : 

Thus God appoints the righteous manne a fynale ende 
of woe ; 

Whose monumente alofte dothe stande for every man 
to viewe, 

Whereby wee learne what brittle steppes all mortall 
men ensue, 


The late Rev. H. Haines had reason to 
believe that a shield which formed part of 
this memorial was, many years since, in 
private possession at Norwich. 

In the same work we find the name of 
another owner of the castle, and the date of 
his decease thus recorded : 


Pray for the sowl, in wey of cheritie, 

Of Richard Bontfant, late mercer of London, 
(For the brethren and sisters of this fraternitie) 
Owner of the plas callyd Castle of the Ston 

Remember hym that is leyd under ston 
For hys sowl and al Christian to prey 
To the merciful Jesew, a pater noster anon 
And ave to hys Moder, and mak no delay 
In March whych decessyd the xix day 
In the yer of our Lord God who keep him fro pyne 
A thowsand fowr hundred fyfty and nyne. 


J. A. SPARVEL-Bay.y, F.S.A. 





Che Armorial Ensigns of the 
County of Middieser, 
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: ee LE question whether or not the 
at wan County of Middlesex possesses 
#}} any definite armorial ensigns or 
heraldic device, has been regarded 
as somewhat doubtful. The arms of the See of 
London date as far back as the introduction 
of Christianity into England, and are repre- 
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sented by two crossed sabres or short swords, 
evidently showing a cessation of hostilities 
upon the introduction of Christianity into 
these realms. Some persons believe these 
arms, which appear in the great west window 
of Westminster Abbey, in the first compart- 
ment of that window, to be the arms of the 
presumed founder, Sebert, King of the East 
Saxons; but Bede thinks it doubtful, and 
does not include Westminster in his account 
of Sebert’s connection with St. Paul’s—this he 
considers would be “robbing Paul to pay 
Peter ;’ and Bede, as Stanley informs us, 
affirms that the arms impaled in the window 
of the Abbey may probably be those of a 
private citizen who resided in Westminster in 
the time of Sebert, a.D. 616 (vide Stanley 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p. 4). 
Whatever may have been, in the time of the 
Heptarchy, the armorial ensigns of the 
kingdom of the East Saxons, it is certain 
that the insignia of the See of London is not 
identical with them at the present day. How 
far upon the introduction of Christianity into 
England about the time of Egbert, a.p. 673, 
or even in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
A.D. 1042, the present insignia of the See of 
London underwent any modification to its 
present state is immaterial, in case Sebert, 
the East Saxon King, was not the founder of 
the Abbey of Westminster, which was known 
to the ancients as the conventual Church of 
St. Peter at Westminster, in the Isle of 
Thorns. But Bede negatives any such idea 
by being silent concerning Sebert, when re- 
lating Sebert’s connection with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. However, history records the 
arms of Sebert to be ¢hree sabres, falchions, 
or short swords (used in war by the Saxons 
when they slew the Britons on Salisbury 
Plain), under a crown or circle with points. 
The number and position of the sabres in the 
curious arms of the See of London appear 
different ; only two sabres crossed, and not three 
upright sabres, being employed. The explana- 
tion of this difference is nowhere to be ac- 
counted for, and does not support the theory 
held by some authorities, either that the 
original three sabres were the insignia of 
King Sebert, or that if so, Sebert was the 
founder of the Abbey of St. Peter in the 
Isle of Thorns. The national emblems (if, 
indeed, they were the arms of Sebert) were 


further changed by Sebert’s successors, 
Egbert, Alfred the Great (who is alleged to 
have added to the British shield the first 
lion), Edward the Elder, Edward the Con- 
fessor, Charles VI. (in France), and Henry 
V. (i) Egbert, a.p. 673, adopted the cross 
as the national emblem of his kingdom. 
(i.) Edward the Confessor, following the 
example of Ella II., East Saxon monarch, 
who placed five martlets in Azs shield, in- 
creased the number of martlets to six, 
Edward the Elder only having in his 
shield four martlets. The first of the East 
Saxon Kings, Erkenwyne, is related to have 
adopted the same device, so that we no- 
where find the “sabre” employed as a 
national emblem by the East Saxon monarchs, 
with the exception of Sebert. The quarter- 
ings of the arms of Castile and Leon, semée 
fleur de lys (ze. the field sown or powdered 
with fleur de lys), are traceable in a quarterly 
bearing in the shield of Edward III., but no 
sabre (or short sword) is visible in the arms 
of France and England. These continued, 
in fact, to be the arms of Edward’s successors ; 
and in the reign of Charles VL, of France, 
the number of martlets in the arms of Castile 
and Leon was reduced to three, which 
number was subsequently adopted by 
Henry V. in the quartering of the English 
shield; but beyond this no change took 
place. While it is doubtful whether the 
three sabres over a crown ascribed to Sebert 
were ever the arms of the County of 
Middlesex, it is more reasonable to suppose 
that these arms found in the window of 
Westminster Abbey are the arms of some 
Saxon king, perhaps Sebert; and that the 
arms in the corresponding space of the west 
window are those of the king to whose 
patron saint, St. Peter, the Abbey in Thorny 
Isle was dedicated as the Abbey of St. 
Peter, and the arms of the kingdom in his 
day, and this was the person of Edward the 
Confessor. 

There appears, however, from historical 
evidence, to be another coat of arms which 
at some time figured as the armorial insignia, 
probably of the diocese of Westminster only. 
These arms consist of a bishop’s crosier and 
mitre. Such a circumstance seems to denote 
the severance of Westminster from the 
County of Middlesex ; and it is a matter of 
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fair inference, when it is considered that St. 
Peter was the patron saint of Edward the 
Confessor, and that Bede makes no mention 
of Sebert’s connection with Westminster, 
that Seber¢ was not the founder of the illus- 
trious Abbey in the “Isle of Thorns,” as 
Bede describes it ; and that until the time of 
Edward the Confessor, Westminster had no 
independent coat of arms recognised as the 
arms of the County of Middlesex, though 
Sebert’s arms may, have been considered to be 
the arms of the kingdom; but for reasons 
before mentioned it is somewhat doubtful 
to whom these arms belonged. It may in 
theory, as other writers have observed, appear 
probable that the insignia of the Saxon 
dynasty should be adopted at Westminster, 
if it is a certainty that Westminster Abbey 
was founded by a Saxon king, though it is by 
no means certain that any East Saxon king 
used in his shield three sabres. When we 
consider that Essex and Middlesex, with 
part of Hereford, constituted the kingdom of 
the East Saxons, and that from the dissolu- 
tion of the Heptarchy to the present time 
the residence of the English monarchs has 
always been at Westminster, and that it is 
only within recent years that the administra- 
tion of justice has been removed therefrom, 
though the seat of the legislature still remains 
as a relic of the past at Westminster, the 
existence of the device of that territory as the 
martial designation of the County of 
Middlesex would be reasonably accounted 
for ; but until the question is cleared up, the 
arms of Edward the Confessor, and not those 
of Sebert, remain as the arms of the City and 
County of Middlesex. 

H. A. H. GooDRIDGE. 
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Curiosities of Local Government 
(Continued).—In continuance of our extracts 
from the Parochial Records of St. Thomas 
and St. Clement, Winchester, we introduce two 
curious matrimonial and criminal items. It 
was a by no means infrequent custom to 
marry off a pair of paupers ; perhaps to get 
rid of them out of the parish, peradventure 











to legitimise the offspring. Curiously enough, 
the expense of a license was!gone to. The 
marriage of Peter Holloway to|Mary Pyper 
is thus set out : 


4s d. 
Mr. Knott for License 1 6 6 
Mr. Knotts Clerk _... 020 
Mr. Kirby swearing “ Peter” o 10 
Mrs. Webb the ring o 8 o 
Rev. Mr Wavell’s fee o 5 0 
The Clerk - o 2 6 
The Sexton ... seu Oo 1 3 
Gave the persons married ... 200 

4 6 3 


The putting the}“ law in motion” in 1764, 
through the parish constable (who was a 
publican also), is laughable in its expense and 
“refreshment” bill. One Edmund Ember 
had offended, in what way we do not learn, 
but here_is the constable’s bill : 


Expended for takeing up Edmd. Ember at Andevor, 
and bringing him to Winchester : 





s. d. 
For eating and liquor ... 5 6 
Backing the Warrant ... - tk @ 
Corne and Haye for horses 1 6 
For liquor upon the vode I 2} 
For hors hire 5 6 
For eating and Zgur at my house 2 54 

17 2 





They seem to have managed their business 
cheaper in the rural districts, for in the Bor- 
man Book, a curious diary and account-book 
connected with the families of the Bormans 
and Jacobs, of Hampshire,!we read in 
1736-37 the following singular entries of 
payments in parish accounts,: 

4s d. 


Payd att same tyme to Thos. Ayrs, tyth- 
ingman, for carying a highwayman to 
Jayle 

Payd atte same tyme to Thos. Potenger, 
tythingman, for having a_felon to Jayle 


The furniture of a cottage tenant is vividly 
placed before us in an inventory of sale of 
Robert Carr, 1777: 


Oo or 


o 1 4 


A feather bed, Bolster and two pillows... 
Three pieces of Blanket and a Bit of siaagen 
One Side Cribb - ‘si 

One Shop Board 

Two deal Stools... 

Three ash Chairs and one elbow ditto 

One pepper castor and two glass salts 

One Kitchen grate and two cheeks 

Shovel, tongs and fender oe 
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A Cradle, a feather pillow and a hull ditto... 
A tin vessel ... ah ee as < 
Two Earthen dishes and six trenchers 
Two Tables and a Drawer ... ; 
A Brass Saucepan .. aa 

A Bedstead with Sacking ... 

2 Coarse Sheets sae a 
An Iron Pott, Cover and Iron Trivett 
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Before we give our readers a price current 
a hundred years ago and upwards, a glance 
or two at the management of the poor may 
interest them: “ Payd for carying woman to 
poorhouse, and liquor at her gronin, one shil- 
ling (the liquor consoled the Bearers).” The 
great Christian festivals of Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and Christmas were marked by strong 
beer to the poor in the “ House,” and the 
cost was 6s. 8d. At Christmas there are two 
dozen mince-pies at one penny each. The 
children visited the three great Fairs, St. 
Mary Magdalene, St. Giles, and Lent Fairs, 
and had 2s. 6d. to 3s. as “ fairings,” and at 
these fairs, now disused, the stock of cheese 
for the year was purchased, and included 
Cheshire at 6d. and “skim” at 3d. per Ib. 
A pleasant item is “encouragement to the 
Children, Sundays, ros.” The prices of cloth- 
ing and provisions, etc., are gathered here 
and there, and we quote them: A chemise, 
1s. 2d. ; stockings, 2s. a pair; quilted petti- 
coat, 2s. 3d.; making a gown, 1s. 6d.; 
making a shirt, 2s.; a pair of new sheets, 
7s. 6d. ; pair of shoes, 3s. ; pair of breeches, 
5s.; leather to make children’s breeches, 
5s. 9d.; brush to clean breeches, 1s. 2d. ; 
pair of stays, 6s.; blanket and quilt, 7s.; a 
night-cap, 8d.; a bedstead, 3s.; an apron, 
2s.4d. In the matter of books and stationery 
—a Bible, 5s. 6d.; a quire of paper, 6d.; 
postage of letter to London, 24d. A stew- 
pan, 2s. 6d. ; a pair of pattens, 1s. ; a mid- 
wife’s fee, 5s. ; a coffin, 10s. ; a loom, £1; 
a spinning-wheel, 8s. 34d. In provisions—a 
sack of potatoes cost 8s.; two pig’s cheeks, 
5s. ; bacon, 63d. ; 12 1b. of candles, 6s. 4d. ; 
soap, 64d. Labour was cheap—a day’s work 
in garden, 1s. 6d.; three days’ work for a 
woman, 2s. The sanitary science of those 
days was wi/, and the absence of drains and 
the presence of open gutters and roads over 
which all sorts of things were thrown, aided 
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greatly in the frequency of disease. For 
several years smallpox was evidently common 
enough, judging by the entries, and it seems 
to have continued down to the system of 
inoculation which Dr. John Smith is said to 
have discovered, and who retiring to Bos- 
combe, a Wiltshire village, to think over and 
test his idea, was driven out of the village by 
the prejudice and violence of the rustics. 
We give a few extracts from amongst many : 
In 1754 two guineas was paid for use of a 
kiln to disinfect or destroy smallpox clothing ; 
and a pair of new sheets ordered for a small- 
pox patient cost 7s. 6d. A payment of 5s. a 
week was made to a shoemaker for the use 
of his house for smallpox patients. Also for 
the same purposes, 15s. to Thomas Robins. 
There are abundance of such hirings, in- 
clusive of barns, and these “ pest-houses ” 
must have been not only comfortless to the 
patients, but perilous to the neighbours. In 
1755 the “‘ expenses of Dr. Allen’s family in 
the smallpox were £7 8s. 5d. In-1758, 2s. 
is paid to a person for the perilous risk of 
washing the clothes of a person with the 
smallpox, and there is ordered to be paid 
44 7s. for wine for smallpox patients.” The 
smallpox is varied in 1759 by the “itch” 
amongst children, who were in one case 
‘salivated ” at a cost, inclusive of nurse, of 
14s. In 1760 there is a payment of 5s. to 
Dr. Wools for a cure of this loathsome 
disease, and also of £3 16s. 6d. for a family 
in the smallpox. This disease, often fatal, 
appears a regular record, and on January 31,: 
1779, five years after the birth of Edward 
Jenner, whose invention of vaccination anni- 
hilated the terrible disease, we find this 
extract : 

“That the poor residents in this parish to 
the number of 60, of which a list is taken, 
be inoculated under the direction of the 
Mayor, Mr. G. Durnford (Clerk of the Peace 
for the County), and that the overseers do 
pay 2s. a head towards such inoculation, and 
charge same to the parish.” 

We purpose in another paper to touch on 
‘‘ Perambulations and their festivities, The 
troubles of the parish from vagrants,” and 
other odd things.—WiLL1AM HENRy JACOB.. 
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Antiquarian Mews. 


A DISCOVERY has been made at Rosedale Abbey, 
North Yorkshire. Whilst the grave-digger was making 
a grave he came in contact with a large stone, which 
impeded his progress. On being broken it proved to 
be the lid of a stone coffin, about 7 feet long, and 
very well cut. The skull and some other bones in- 
side were in a good state of preservation. This is 
said to be the first stone coffin discovered at Rosedale, 
and is supposed to have some connection with the 
ancient-abbey, the ruins of which adjoin the church- 
yard, and which was founded about 1190 by a De 
Stuteville, one of the family which owned Stuteville 
Castle, near Kirbymoorside. 


Mr. John Quincy Adams has, says the St. James's 
Gazette, recently discovered a box full of manuscript 
and printed matter relating'to the life of Edgar Allan 
Poe and his friends. The box contains original letters, 
talks and criticisms by Edgar Allan Poe, a contem- 
porary life of Poe by one of whom he writes in one of 
his Jetters as ‘* my best and dearest friend on earth ;” 
letters from Mrs, Clemm, the poet’s mother-in-law ; 
letters from Mrs. Locke, N. P. Willis, Gilmore Sims, 
Professor Bush, Professor Gierlow ; and also letters 
from Mrs. Elmira Shelton and Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman, which, it is said, set at rest for ever Poe’s 
relation to these two women. 

Mr. F. G. Nicholls, B.A. (Oxon.), has written to 
the Standard that a large Roman pavement has re- 
cently been discovered during some excavations in the 
garden of his house at Salisbury. Its subject is a 
battle between Greeks and barbarians, who, from their 
costume, may be presumed to be Persians, or of some 
other Oriental race. _A youthful warrior, clothed in 
Greek armour, his head bare, charges with his couched 
spear through a mass of fighting men, in flowing gar- 
ments and lofty head-dresses. He seeks to reach an 
Eastern King, who sits on a high chariot. Mr. 
Nicholls recognises in these two Alexander and 
Darius ; the battle may be one of those great victories 
which decided the fate of the Eastern world. The 
mosaic is of the finest execution. The tesserz are all, 
it is believed, cut from natural stone, and are most 
skilfully and artistically laid. It is highly probable 
that this mosaic is a copy of some well-known picture 
of antiquity, Greek or Roman. So elaborate and im- 

portant a design could scarcely have been made for a 
pavement, for which it seems but ill-adapted. More- 
over, there can be traced in it-an attempt to imitate in 
very inadequate materials the peculiar qualities of a 
picture. As a work of art it is of great value, as 
affording admirable insight into the knowledge and 





proficiency attained by the ancients in painting. Mr. 
Francis King followed with a suggestion that the 
pavement is a copy of the “ Battle of Alexander,” the 
famous mosaic found at Pompeii in 1831, and now in 
the Muséo Borbonico, in Naples. 


Hogarth’s old house in Chiswick has lately been 
turned into a workman’s temperance club. 


The old manse of Mauchline, of which mention 
is made in the records of the Presbytery of Ayr as far 
back as 1646, has been recently pulled down. Inthe 
course of operations the workmen have brought to 
light a stone in good preservation bearing the date 
1594, with the letters M.P.P., no doubt the initials of 
Peter Primrose, who came to Mauchline as parish 
minister in 1567; also a stone with the date 1730, 
and the letters W. M., initials no doubt of William 
Maitland, who was “‘ placed ” in 1695. Another stone 
was found bearing the date 1744, and bearing the 
letters W. A., understood to be the initials of William 
Auld, who came to Mauchline in 1742. This inter- 
esting relic is a reminder of Burns’ connection with 
this rev. gentleman, whom it pleased Burns to desig- 
nate Daddy Auld. The stones above mentioned 
would seem to indicate the different periods at which 
the manse had undergone repairs and the initials of 
the ministers then in charge. 


In his charge to the Grand Jury at the Folkestone 
Quarter Sessions in April last, Mr. Coward, Recorder, 
said that, in course of a search which had been made 
for some documents relating to a road dispute, some 
very valuable old charters had been discovered in a 
disused receptacle amongst the muniments. They are 
in excellent preservation, These are fine charters, 
which go back as far as the reign of Edward II, 
dating from 1309, and which throw a great deal of 
light upon the early history of Folkestone and the 
neighbourhood. 


The trustees of Shakespeare’s birthplace held their 
annual meeting on May § at Stratford-on-Avon. The 
Mayor (Sir Arthur Hodgson) presided. It was re- 
ported that 16,500 persons had visited the birthplace 
during the year, of whom about 5,000 were from 
America. Thirty-nine nationalities were represented, 
and the number of visitors increased year by year. A 
long discussion took place with regard to the provi- 
sions of the trust deed. The amount derived from 
visitors’ fees was about £800 a year, and at the present 
time the trustees had a surplus of nearly £3,000 in- 
vested in Consols and other securities. They were 
desirous of founding a Shakesperean Scholarship in 
connection with the Grammar School, and of assisting 
in restoring the chancel of the parish church where 
the poet is buried; but the terms of the trust deed 
would not allow them to spend money on such objects, 
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Eventually the Executive Committee were empowered 
to take counsel’s opinion in the matter, and to report 
to a special meeting of trustees. Mr. Henry Irving 
wrote saying he appreciated deeply the honour which 
had been conferred upon him in making him a trustee 
of Shakespeare’s birthplace. He felt a throb of pride 
at the receipt of the welcome news that he was to be 
allowed to have a share in the custody of the hallowed 
spot. Only the most pressing necessity had kept him 
away from that day’s meeting, and he sincerely re- 
gretted that he could not possibly attend. A list of 
presentations received during the year was laid before 
the meeting, and it was reported that thorough pro- 
vision had been made at the birthplace for the im- 
mediate extinction of any fire that might break out. 


A discovery of great interest to English readers has 
recently been made by the Commendatore Rosati in 
the Royal Archives at Naples. This consists of two 
volumes of Memoirs of Maria Carolina, Queen Consort 
of Ferdinand the Fourth of Naples. The volumes, 
which are in the handwriting of the queen herself, 
give circumstantial details of the events of 1799 (a 
year full of disaster for the armies of France in Italy), 
an exact account of the relations between Lord Nelson 
and the Court of Naples, and last, but not least, a full 
report of the famous Battle of Trafalgar. 


Mr. John Heywood, Manchester and London, has 
in the press, and will shortly publish, a volume of 
essays by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, entitled, Stray 
Chapters in Literature, Folk-Lore, and Archeology. 
The collection covers a wide range; each essay is 
supplemented with a carefully-prepared bibliography 
of the subject ; and Mr. Axon has written an interest- 
ing preface on curious book-titles. 


Dr. Gadertz, of the Royal Library, Berlin, has 
found a valuable manuscript and drawing relating to 
a theatre of Shakespeare’s time. ‘‘ Although” (says 
the Berlin correspondent of the Z7¢mes) “ drawings of 
the exteriors of several ancient London theatres have 
been preserved, the oldest representation of the interior 
of such a theatre is that of the Red Bull, dated 1672, 
and therefore not belonging to Shakespeare’s epoch. 
The date of the original papers which Dr. Gadertz 
has fortunately discovered is 1596, and they contain 
important news concerning the old English stage, 
especially the Swan Theatre. A learned Dutchman, 
John de Witt, Canon of St. Mary’s Church in Utrecht, 
visited London in 1596, and noted many remarkable 
sights, and he describes Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and other buildings. But the most curious 
of his reports is that on the theatres. “There were 
four large and splendid playhouses in London about 
1596, the Theatre and the Curtain, towards the 
north, the Rose and the Swan. We learn that each 


of these was an oval, beautiful structure, not 6f wood, 
but built or faced with flint and marble, and of ¢on- 
siderable size, the boxes and galleries containing 3,000 
seats. John de Witt’s sketch is also highly interesting, 
and neatly drawn. We see the actors on the stage, in 
the costume of Queen Elizabeth’s age, the audience, 
the ‘lords’ rooms,’ the doors, and the ‘ tiring-house’ in 
the background. Dr. Gadertz has just published 
De Witt’s documents and drawing. His book, en- 
titled, Zhe Old English Stage, and other Shakespearian 
£ssays (Bremen, Miiller), with two illustrations, will 
undoubtedly create some excitement in the literary 
world.” 


Holroyd’s collection of Yorkshire Ballads, collected 
from rare broadsides, manuscripts, chap-books, news- 
papers, books, etc., with notes by the late Abraham 
Holroyd, and edited by Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, of 
Idel, Bradford, is announced for publication shortly. 


Mr. Oliver Baker is engaged on a History of Ludlow 
Town and its Neighbourhood. It will be published 
shortly by Mr. Woolley, of Ludlow, and Mr. Elliot 
Stock, of London. 


Vagaries of speech are fleeting, and colloquialisms 
have their fashions ; but it is always interesting to 
‘* catch the manners living as they rise,” and fix them 
in print. ‘*Slang, Jargon and Cant: A Dictionary 
of Unconventional Phraseology, embracing English, 
American, and Colonial Slang, Tinkers’, Yiddish, 
Pidgin, and Anglo-Indian Slang, Quaint Expressions 
and Vulgarisms—their Origin, Meaning, and Applica- 
tion,” is the title of the work announced by Professor 
A. Barrére, and C. G. Leland, upon which they have 
been engaged forsome time. Among the contributors 
are Lord Suffolk, Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Q.C., Major 
Arthur Griffiths, Rev. J. W. Horsley, Messrs. Edgerton 
Castle, J. Hollingshead, Alfred German Reed, 
Douglas B. W. Sladen, Charles Mackay, LL.D., 
Hamon le Strange, and others. Information has been 
gathered from all classes of society, and in every 
branch of slang contributors have been employed 
(more than twenty in number), and they have been 
assisted by several gentlemen especially engaged to 
search the literature of the day for words and expres- 
sions. 


An interesting relic of the world’s nonage has been 
discovered in a pit of blue lias near Yeovil. The fossil 
remains of an ichthyosaurus were unearthed by some 
labourers, and it was found that its length was over 
22 feet. The removal of the clay in which it was 
embedded caused the fossil to fall to pieces; but the 
fragments have been carefully collected, and there will 
no doubt speedily be a gathering of thé savants to 
inspect the remains and fix together in proper fashion 
the membra disjecta of the mammoth reptile-fish. 
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The High Cross of Chester, although demolished in 
1646, has left its name through all the intervening 
time to the place it once occupied, which is in front of 
St. Peter’s Church, and near the junction of the four 
principal streets of the city. Randal Holme, a cele- 
brated herald and antiquary (and one of a family of 
heralds and antiquaries to whom Chester is greatly 
indebted for her history), made a drawing of the cross, 
which may be found in the Harleian MSS. 2,073. 
From this drawing it would appear that a somewhat 
slender sexagonal shaft, rising from a square, solid 
base, broadened upwards into monumental stonework, 
suggestive of a casquet in two divisions, also sexagonal. 
On the apex of the smaller division was a double- 
girthed ball and a floriated cross. Both divisions of 
the main portion of the fabric were highly ornamental, 
and in a niche on each side was the effigy of a saint, 
making in all twelve figures. During the civil war 
the High Cross was overthrown, and the ornaments 
were demolished. Some relics were, however, care- 
fully collected, and during the early part of this cen- 
tury were built together, in some fashion, to grace the 
gardens of Netherleigh House, then the residence of 
Sir John Cotgreave, Mayor of Chester. Netherleigh 
House became the property of the Duke of West- 
minster some years ago, and on a tenant’s leaving there, 
_ his grace decided not only to present the remains of 
the cross to the city of Chester, but to restore the 
missing portions. The question now before the Chester 
Town Council is where the cross is to be placed, the 
old site being too contracted. The favourite site is, 
for various reasons, the space on the King School side 
of the Town Hall Square. In connection with the 
stone cross mentioned, the Duke of Westminster’s im- 
provement of the Rows at the Cross may be noticed. 
An unsuitable building erected on thesite of the ancient 
conduit has been demolished, and the half-timbered, 
carved buildings now being proceeded with will add 
greatly to the beauty and harmony of those already 
existing in the centre of Chester. 

The Church of St. Mary, Wix, the Parish Church 
of Westbury, and Myton Church, have been recently 
restored and reopened. 

During the approaching summer a new branch of 
the London Geological Field Class will make a de- 
tailed study of the chalk formation, under the direc- 
tion of Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. The other 
branch, under the same direction, will follow the course 
of former years, investigating the principal geological 
features in the neighbourhood of London. Full par- 
ticulars can be had by intending students on applica- 
tion to Messrs. G. Philip and Son, 32, Fleet Street, 
and from many booksellers in the suburbs. 

Apropos of Mr. Rendle’s reminiscence of the laying 
down of the wooden pipes which conveyed the water 









supply of Southwark from the old London Bridge 
water-wheels (ave, p. 189) it will be of interest to 
recall recent discoveries of similar pipes in London. 
In the Standard newspaper of February 11 last, 
a letter appeared mentioning the fact that some 
such pipes were then being removed from under the 
surface of the Strand, opposite the Law Courts, and 
that the pipes were reputed to be three hundred years 
old. A day or two later, Mr. Highton wrote to the 
Standard stating that last summer similar wooden 
pipes were dugup in largequantities in Piccadilly, many 
apparently in as good a condition as when laid down. 
Thenext day thefollowing letter from Mr. R.T. Andrews 
appeared : 

‘‘ Amongst the Corporation Papers of Hertford are 
the following notes : 1769 : Thirteen feet of elm pipe 
at one shilling and eightpence per foot, and iron 
hoops ;’ and in 1771: ‘ Twenty-three feet four inches 
of ditto and hoops laid down in the river, and men 
took up and mended some of the old waterpipes in 
the river, and John Crow and Robert Duke supplied 
forty-nine pints of beer to the men, doing the work at 
a cost of eight shillings and twopence.’ Again, in 
1776: ‘Paid Mr. Ellis’s men for boring sixty-six feet 
at fourpence per foot.’ Iron pipes were not obtained 
for the purpose until 1813, at a cost of one hundred 
and twenty-six pounds, ten shillings ; and in 1814 the 
Corporation resolved that iron pipes be laid instead 
of the wood ones now from the waterworks.— 
**At the Whiting Works in Nine Elms Lane, 
Vauxhall, when I was there as a lad with my grand- 
father, wood pumps had been used many years to 
supply the edge-runners with water, and may even 
now be at work for that purpose ; it is some years 
since I was in the sheds.” Mr. Highton suggested 
that it would be interesting if the water companies 
would search their records, for information on the origin 
and early use of these wooden pipes for water supply. 


It is proposed, as suggested by Dr. Cox and Mr. 
Gomme in the Archeological Review, to hold a con- 
ference of the representatives of county archeological 
societies, and of others interested in provincial an- 
tiquities, and a memorial has been forwarded to the 
Society of Antiquaries by Dr. Cox, asking that body 
to take the necessary steps for summoning and direct- 
ing such a conference. 

The Marton Hall collection of pictures, which 
Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods sold recently, 
was, when the property of the late Mr. Bolckow, 
of Middlesborough, the subject of one of the admir- 
able series of notices on ‘* The Private Collections of 
England,” in the Atheneum (No. VII., November 
22, 1873). 

The sale of the late Mr. George Godwin’s collection 
of ancient chairs and relics, formerly belonging to well- 
known literary and other celebrities, took place re- 
cently at the residence of the deceased in Cromwell 
Place, South Kensington. The number of these 
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chairs, which Mr. Godwin had from time to time col- 
lected, was thirty, in addition to which there was a 
large number of relics, The sale was conducted by 
Messrs. Rogers, Chapman, and Thomas, each chair 
being authenticated by documents read by the auc- 
tioneer as the lots were submitted. The first lot 
offered was a circular armchair in walnutwood, for- 
merly belonging to the late Lord Lytton. It was 
described as his favourite chair, and it is said that in 
it, at Craven Cottage, Fulham, he wrote many of his 
earlier works, It was sold for 13 guineas. A bamboo 
easy-chair, which it was stated Mrs. Siddons was in 
the habit of using when playing Queen Katharine and 
other characters, was sold for 7 guineas. A lady’s 
easy-chair, formerly the property of Mrs. Browning, 
realized 5 guineas. For an ancient library chair, for- 
merly the property of Gay, the poet, there was a very 
animated competition. It was described as ingeni- 
ously fitted with pen and ink drawer, stationery 
drawer, writing flap, and secret correspondence 
drawers. Amidst much applause it was sold for 30 
guineas. An oak arm-chair, with cushioned seat, 
embroidered with the arms of Great Yarmouth, which 
King Charles II. used when holding his councils at 
Great Yarmouth, realized 10 guineas. An antique 
library chair in oak, of the Cromwell period, and 
which may be used as a table, formerly belonging to 
Theodore Hook, was sold for 19 guineas. It was 
stated that it came from Hook’s house at Fulham. 
An old oak chair, formerly belonging to Anne Boleyn, 
was next offered. It was stated that if made in this 
country it was probably one of the oldest secular 
chairs to be found here. It came out of Hever 
Castle, about forty years since. It was sold for 104 
guineas. The chair which excited the greatest interest 
was that formerly belonging to Shakespeare. It was 
described as a small stiff square in oak, in which the 
poet wrote many of his plays, The biddings com- 
menced with an offer of 5 guineas, when the competi- 
tion became most intense and prolonged, and amidst 
a tumult of applause it was ultimately sold for 120 
guineas, Other chairs, formerly belonging to Alex- 
ander Pope, Dante Rossetti, Mr. and Mrs. S.C. Hall, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Dr. Watts, Walter Savage 
Landor, Sydney, Lady Morgan, Lord Byron, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Sir Edwin Landseer, Thackeray, Anthony 
Trollope, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Shirley Brooks, 
Planché, Hepworth Dixon, Samuel Warren, E. M. 
Ward, R.A., the elder Mathews, and George Cruik- 
shank, were sold at prices ranging from 3 to 6 guineas 
each. A mahogany fire-screen, formerly belonging to 
Wordsworth, was sold for 6 guineas ; a candelabra, 
formerly the property of Macready, realized 5 
guineas ; and Tietjen’s frame music-stool realized 7 
guineas, 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


British Archzological Association.—April 4.— 
Sir J. A. Picton, President, in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. T. Morgan, F.S.A., on the recent 
excavations in the Forum of Rome, and of the present 
appearances of the ancient ruins, now cleared of the 
earth in which their bases have been buried for so 
many centuries. The names and positions of many 
of the buildings, now determined oe recent ex- 
plorations, were particularized and illustrated by 
extracts from the ancient writers. The temples to 
the various deities were named, and comparative ages 
of the different works were stated. The buildings 
grouped along the Forum were described under their 
altered aspects, and it was stated that it is proposed 
by the Italian Government to clear away the earth 
fully 20 feet deep which covers the east side of the 
Forum. 

April 18.—Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., in the chair. 
—Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., described a series of 
curious French jettons of seventeenth century date, il- 
lustrating the use as counters of these curious objects. 
—Mr. Oliver exhibited a collection of articles, of 
pottery for the most part, recently found in London, 
the most curious being a jug of the sixteenth century 
found at St. Giles’s\—-Mr. R. Mann exhibited a series 
of drawings of the fine Roman villa recently discovered 
at Tockington, Gloucestershire, not far from the 
course of the old Roman road up to the Severn at 
Old Passage. The site is within the area of a modern- 
looking farm-house, and the remains have been found 
at a depth of only a few inches beneath the modern 
level. Fine tessellated pavements have been already 
more or less uncovered, and their designs are of great 
beauty. The walling shows that a large portion of 
the villa had been reconstructed at a different axis of 
the older work, and there are many indications that 
the site has been occupied, perhaps, from Roman 
times to the present day. The farm-house, on exam- 
ination, shows many signs of early work. In Mr. 
Mann’s absence, the paper was read by Mr. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A.—The Dowager Marchioness of Huntley 
exhibited a large prehistoric flint implement, picked 
up by her ladyship on the opening of a gravel pit on 
her estate at Orton Longueville in 1887.—A Paper 
prepared by Mr. J. T. Irvine was then read in his 
absence by Mr. Howlett, on the position where the 
flint was found. The excavation reveals the curious 
fact that a trench had formerly existed along its 
course, and it had evidently been filled up with gravel 
in prehistoric times, there being no depression to mark 
its course on the modern surface. It was suggested 
that the flint implement had been used as one of the 
teeth of an ancient harrow.—The Rev. — Royston ex- 
hibited a somewhat similar object of red earthenware 
found at Whittlesea. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—April 30.— 
Professor A. Macalister, M.D., F.R.S., President, in 
the chair.—Among other presents that were laid upon 
the table may be mentioned: (1) from the Rev. Pro- 
fessor G. F. Browne, Syllabus and Pictorial Illustra- 
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tions to his Lectures of this year on Sculptured Stones, 
(2) from Mr. Stoakley, porter of Pembroke College, a 
neolithic flint implement from the eastern side of the 
Gogmagog Hills.—A memoir by Mr. C. T. Martin (of 
the Public Record Office) was read by the Secretary 
upon eleven deeds, mostly charters of feoffment, dating 
from 1439 to 1646 A.D.; they had been found by the 
Rev. F. C. Marshall, Rector of Wilbraham Parva, in 
the parish-chest, and relate to three several properties 
in that parish. One of these charters (No. 4, dated 
1480) bears the signature of the Earl of Surrey, the 
victor of Flodden; Sir John Cheyne, who is men- 
tioned in the same deed, afterwards fought by the 
side of*the Duke of Richmond against Richard III. 
at the battle of Bosworth. In No. 5 mention is made 
of Anglesey Priory, a house of Austin Canons founded 
by Henry I., and granted at the Dissolution to 

ohn Hynde; of this a full account has been given 
in the History of Bottisham by Mr. E. Hailstone, 
issued in 1873-78.—Mr. Jonas exhibited and de- 
scribed a collection of antiquities, found within the 
last few years in the neighbourhood of Royston, of 
which the following are the most notable :—A small 
gold annular brooch set with two red stones, and 
bearing a Christian legend 1gsv .. ., dating probably 
from the twelfth century A.D.—Bronze bust of a Roman 
lady, three inches high; the hair is dressed in the 
style of the end of the third century a.D.—Of the 
nine Saxon fibule exhibited, the most remarkable 
were a pair, found at Barrington, with trefoil and 
crescents at the ends, about two inches long; and a 
smaller annular one from Royston Heath, formed of 
thick wire, convoluted in half of its circuit. From 
the same place came a beautiful bronze awl, possibly 
Keltic, two inches long ; one of similar form is given 
by Evans (Ancient Bronze Implements, p. 189, fig. 
224). Two bronze bangles from the western side of 
Buckland Hill, Bassingbourne.—Mr. Jonas presented 
to the society’s museum two harp-shaped fibulz from 
the same neighbourhood.—A communication by the 
late Mr. C. W. King upon an antique calcedony-signet, 
bearing in intaglio the Fall of Kapaneus, was read by 
the Secretary. After alluding to the warnings against 
sin exhibited in the similar signet-devices—of Philoc- 
tetes, stung by the serpent in the very act of betray- 
ing the deposit of his dying master; of the impious 
Theseus, fixed eternally upon his iron chair before the 
gates of Hades; and of the unconquerable Heracles, 
a victim to the potency of wine—he proceeded to 
describe the fate of Kapaneus, struck down by Jove’s 
lightning from the Theban walls which he had sworn 
to scale, even in Heaven’s despite. The subject was 
a favourite with gem-engravers, and another example 


- from the same collection on a sard (necessarily of dif- 


ferent treatment) was exhibited ; the calcedony had 
been traced back to the Comte de Caylus, to whose 
cabinet it belonged in 1762. It seems that in this case 
alone architectural details of the Kadmeian Gate and 
of the city battlements have been introduced. 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Jan. 25.— 
Papers by the Rev. G. Rome Hal, F.S.A., “Notes 
on a Pre-Conquest Memorial Stone from Birtley 
Church, North Tynedale,” and ‘‘On the Discovery of 
a Saxon Cross and other Stones of Pre-Norman Date 
from Falstone, North Tynedale”: The valley of the 
North Tyne is rich in varied remains of the Roman 


domination in Britain—the wall of Hadrian, with its 
adjuncts, the noble station of Cilurnum and its once- 
imposing bridge, and the still occupied road of Agri- 
cola—the Watling Street. It possesses also many 
fine relics of the Norman and medizval period in its 
ancient churches and its castles, pele-towers, and 
bastel-houses ; besides the picturesque and stately 
mansions of more modern times. As in so many 
parts of England, there are, however, exceeding few 
vestiges remaining of the Saxon period, which suc- 
ceeded for so many hundred years (lasting as long as 
the Roman domination), the conquest, and partial ex- 
tirpation, of the Romanised British inhabitants. Our 
Old English forefathers were not great church builders, 
though St. Wilfred’s grand cathedral at Hexham, “the 
goodliest church on this side of the Alps,” rose in the 
seventh century just below the junction of the South 
with the North Tyne rivers, and would be to the 
dwellers in the surrounding vales what Rome was to 
the Christian world at large, a place of pilgrimage and 
centre of devotion. St. Mungo or Kentigern probably 
came and gees at Simonbura. In the last re- 
storation of that fine mother-church of North Tyne- 
dale, the present rector, the Rev. Canon Rogers, re- 
cords that in heightening the chancel arch “ the stone 
work above it fell in, and among the stones thus re- 
leased were found the remarkable fragments of a Saxon 
cross and other ancient carved stones, which are pre- 
served in the porch.” At Warden, as is well-known, 
at the foot of the North Tyne Valley, still stands a 
portion of the church tower with its arch, dating back 
to Pre-Norman times. The unique stone-roofed 
church of Bellingham is dedicated in honour of St. 
Cuthbert, and is supposed to be one of the many spots 
where the monks of Lindisfarne rested with the “ in- 
corruptible body ” of the saint, who has given his name 
to the present yearly ‘Cuddy’s Fair,” and in former 
days to the adjoining ‘‘Cuddy’s Well.” But no 
trace of Saxon work has yet been found here, where 
it might weil be looked for, unless it be the original 
north door, which is triangular-headed. An undoubted 
relic of probably late Saxon times from the Vale of 
North Tyne exists in the ar.tiquaries’ museum, namely 
the very curious and interesting fragment of a cross 
from Falstone, which, after the fashion (ablingo in- 
tervallo) of the celebrated Rosetta stone from Egypt, 
bears a bi-lingual inscription, first written in Runes, 
and then in Romanesque letters, in Saxon folk-speech. 
It is singular these remains are up till now the sole 
representatives of Saxon art discovered in the whole 
extent of the North Tyne valley, which extends neariy 
forty miles from Warden to Deadwater. The early 
propagation of Christianity in the remoter portions of 
the valley of the North Tyne was attested in the year 
1813 by the discovery at Falstone of the fragment 
of a kind of gray freestone, about a foot long and five 
and a half inches broad, which had been broken away 
from a Runic cross or column. Through the kindness 
of the discoverer, the Rev. James Ford, minister of 
the Scotch chapel in that out-of-the-way village, and 
by the good offices of a well-known local antiquary of 
that time, Mr. Ralph Spearman, of Sewing Shields, 
who had heard of the ‘‘ find,” it was secured for the 
museum of the Society of Antiquaries, then in its robust 
infancy. “This stone,” says Professor George 
Stephens, ‘‘is as yet probably unique in England, in 
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so far that it is biliteral, that is, it bears twice over 
the same inscription in one and the same dialect, but 
written in two different alphabets—Runic and Roman, 
It contains the epitaph in English in old-Northern 
staves, but also in Roman miniscules, side by side. 
Still, as is usual in such cases, where words are given 
in two alphabets—Runic and Roman, Ogham and 
Roman, etc.—there are small variations, possibly 
mere results of the floating folk-speech.” Its meaning 
is deciphered to be to this effect :— 

‘*Eomaer this set after Hroetberht this Beacon (mark or 
memorial) after his erne (uncle) Bede (pray) for the (his) soul !”” 

There are in West Gotland, Sweden, three other 
examples of biliteral stones, ‘‘ rare and precious.” 
Mr. Stephens calls them “ excellent illustrations of 
the Falstone Runic Cross.” They witness to the 
existence of two separate classes of the population, 
to whom the monuments would speak—the clerks, 
accustomed to the Roman letters ; the laity, rich and 
poor, better versed in their native Runes, and only 
learners as yet in the alphabet of Latin lore. Thus 
the two ranks or classes of the Old English living 
towards the head of North Tynedale would be able to 
read without difficulty, just as (to compare great 
things with small) the famous trilingual Rosetta stone 
would speak to three different nations dwelling on the 
banks of the Nile. 

March 28.—The first paper was on *‘ The Wall and 
Vallum of Hadrian,” by Chancellor Ferguson, of Car- 
lisle, in a letter to Dr. Bruce, and was read by the secre- 
tary (Mr. Robert Blair).—Mr. R. C. Hedley read an 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Longinshaw’s British Camp 
and Associated Remains.”—The secretary announced 
the presentation to the society of the chains of the 
gallows on which malefactors were hanged on Jarrow 
Slake. The relics will be preserved in the museum of 
the society. The secretary also announced the receipt 
from the Duke of Northumberland of two volumes, 
Annals of the House of Percy, and stated that the 
council of the society had decided not to allow them 
to be circulated.—Mr. M. W. Simpson then presented 
a portrait of Dr. Bruce to the society.—Dr. Bruce 
said he was much obliged to Mr. Simpson for painting 
the portrait, and also thanked the secretary for allow- 
ing it to be placed on the walls of their rooms. He 
had spent a good many years in the study of antiqui- 
ties, but he thought the part he had acted had been 
to popularize the greater works of his predecessors. 
He had taken an interest in antiquities since he was a 
boy, and he hoped to live to bring the lapidarium up 
to date. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— 
March 5.—A lecture “Concerning Buttresses,” by 
Mr. W. H. Bidlake, Birmingham.—Mr. Bidlake said 
that nowhere, he believed, had English architecture 
attained such purity, such severity, and such grandeur 
as in the Yorkshire Abbeys. In none more than in 
them could one read that unwearied thought and 
almost restless striving after higher perfection which 
must always awaken a deep sympathy for the old gray 
stones. By the change that seemed to have come 

‘universally over the builders of these later days, and 
the substitution of lines for masses, and ornament for 
simple breadth, architecture had been plunged into an 
effeminacy from which it was now just commencing to 
rise. And as buttresses more than most other parts 


were expressive of strength, so they most of all had 
suffered. One thing that impressed the present 
nome — —— to those old builders was their 
onesty. eir buildings required propping. Th 
admitted the fact, and day pontdal ome not dis- 
guised as some other constructive feature, but made 
of stone, whose very form suggested their principle, as 
much as the Doric column suggested a sustained 
vertical weight. The wonder was that, with an- 
infant science, they should have so correctly adapted 
the form of their buttresses to the strictest mechanical 
requirements, or that they should have the courage so 
to act, and then make what was necessary beautiful, 
and in the truest sense ornamental. If nowadays 
architects only followed in the footsteps of the builders 
of those old abbeys which were the glory of this 
country, and had the courage to use the simple forms 
that modern construction required, we should have an 
architecture, not perhaps a copy of the old, but one 
which embodied its principles and expressed something 
of its spirit. Mr. Bidlake illustrated his remarks by 
a large number of drawings, representing the but- 
tresses of various churches in different parts of the 
country, and described the peculiar features of their 
construction, both from an zsthetic and a mechanical 
point of view. 

Hampshire ee and Philosophical Society, 
and the Hampshire Field Club.—A conversazione 
was held at the Hartley Institution on April 18, Mr. 
T. W. Shore, the executive officer of the institution, 
in the course of the evening, giving an interesting 
description of the collection of Hampshire engravings, 
etchings, and maps, and an address on recent additions 
to the museum collection. He said that the collec- 
tion was commenced ten years ago, and now consisted 
of a very large number of pictures. Those in the 
gallery were only a small portion of what the Institu- 
tion possessed. It was desired to make the collection 
of local prints as complete as possible. It had been 
built up with a great deal of care and a great deal of 
time, and was got together from my me of 
England, and even from Scotland. Sev of the 
prints were pointed out, and some interesting details 
were given respecting them, particular attention being 
called to some old views of Portsmouth, Netley Abbey, 
and the old church at Whippingham.—Mr. Wm. Dale, 
F.G.S., one of the honorary secretaries of the Field 
Club, showed four antique musical instruments. These 
comprised a double harpsichord, of 1770, with Venetian 
swell, and five stops, by Shudi and Broadwood, made 
for the son of Dr. David Hartley, the philosopher ; a 
spinet, of 1630, by John Hitchcock, once belonging 
to the Princess Amelia, and originally in Windsor 
Castle; a spinet, by Charles Haward (c#rca 1650), 
similar to that described by Samuel Pepys in his 
diary; and a square pianoforte, of 1776, by Beck, 
one of the first pianos made in England. Describing 
the construction of these, Mr. Dale pointed out the 
important results of the invention of the chromatic 
key-board, saying that early in the sixteenth century 
it was applied in Italy to stringed instruments. He 
explained that the vibration of the wires in these old 
instruments was accomplished by plucking them with 
crow-quills, and then briefly referred to the early days 
of the manufacture in England of the spinet or vir- 
ginal, and the harpsichord. Haward’s spinet was 
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being carted‘away from an old hall in Suffolk as almost 
worthless, but was rescued by a dealer. Interest at- 
tached to Haward in the fact that he was several 
times visited by Pepys. Mr. Dale read some amusing 
extracts from Pepys’s diary bearing on the supply to 
him of a spinet by Haward, and added that it was 
not known what the diarist meant by ‘‘ triangles” 
until his (Mr. Dale’s) instrument was unearthed, and 
then it was seen that he meant a three-legged stand 
to put the instrument on. He warned his hearers 
that the tone of these instruments was rather weak 
and feeble. They were usually seen in museums, 
under glass cases, where they could not be heard, 
but they would be played on that evening, and the 
people who heard them would be able to form an 
exact idea of what sort of instrument Pepys had in 
1668 ‘* to help and confirm him in his musical notions, 
which he hoped would come to some good.” Any 
feeling of commiseration they might have with their 
ancestors who played these instruments would be 
entirely thrown away, as they were satisfied with what 
they had to play upon for the same reason that they 
did not want to send messages by telephone nor to 
ride in express trains.—In the museum, Mr. Shore 
described to a number of those assembled the general 
arrangement of the geological collections, and gave 
some particulars as to recent additions. They had 
done their best, he said, to make the museum a repre- 
sentative local collection ; it was largely a geological 
museum, with a special relation to the locality. It 
contained some unique specimens, such as those from 
the London clay at Mansbridge. The specimens were 
arranged in the cases according to their geological 
age. Special attention was devoted to those obtained 
from the Hampshire basin. The collection was always 
growing, scarcely a day passing without fresh speci- 
mens being added, and about many of these Mr. Shore 
said he could speak for hours. They were not to be 
bought, like books, but cost a great deal of hard work 
and a great deal of shoe-leather. The museum was 
now sufficiently characteristic of the county to be the 
best of its kind, except that at Cambridge and the 
British Museum ; and for Hampshire specimens would 
compare favourably with the Jermyn Street Museum. 
But it was still far from complete. Amongst the 
latest additions were pointed out the collections from 
Stubbington and from the excavation of the new 
Southampton Dock, for which large cases had been 
made. The skull and horns of the dos primigenius, 
found 20 feet below the mud, and below 8 feet of 
peat, Mr. Shore pointed out as having an age of any- 
thing between 10,000 and 20,000 years. This was 
one of the finest specimens of its kind that had been 
seen. There was no doubt that man lived here con- 
temporaneously with this ancient ox, for near it was 
found a circular stone, with a hole drilled through it, 
which could only be man’s handiwork, and some flint 
flakes found by Mr. W. Dale were also evidence of 
the presence of man. Specimens of various kinds of 
trees had also been found there. 

Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society.—March.—Paper by Mr. Baily, of Lynwood. 
—On August 17 of last year (1887) the task was 
entered on of removing the monolith erected to the 
memory of Dorothy (or Dolly) Pentreath. This was 
situate in the south wall of the churchyard, almost 


opposite to the south porch of the church, and it was 
deemed advisable to remove it from this spot (where 
it had been erected by Prince Lucien Bonaparte and 
the Rev. John Garrett, then vicar of the parish) and 
to place it at the south-east corner of the churchyard, 
this being the place where the remains of Dorothy are 
supposed tolie. An excavation was accordingly made 
in the wall at the spot where it was proposed to place 
the monolith, and the remains there found, angen 
to be of Dolly Pentreath, were the subject of Mr. 
Baily’s paper. 

Edinburgh Philosophical Society. Architec- 
tural Section.—Feb. 13.—Mr. Robert Brydall read a 
paper on ‘‘ Early Sculpture in Scotland.” He began 
with references to the early monoliths, symbolic 
carvings, and sculptured crosses of Scotland, the causes 
of the erection of many of which were given. The 
early influence of Irish art was noted in those executed 
prior to the eleventh century, and reference was made 
to Scriptural representations, that of Daniel in the 
Den of Lions occurring on several stones—a story, the 
lecturer remarked, which would appeal strongly to 
the feelings of a semi-civilized race, and would serve 
the early missionaries of religion as a striking illustra- 
tion of faith and Divine protection under circumstances 
of personal danger. The rude small sculptures on the 
doorway of the round tower at Brechin were referred 
to as being probably the earliest existing specimens of 
ecclesiastical sculpture in Scotland, it still, however, 
being an open question whether the date of that work 
should be assigned to the commencement of the ad- 
joining church or to a much earlier period. Among 
early sculptured work not now existing, mention was 
made of the carved miracles of St. Dovenald, etc., of 
the eighth century, on a church at Abernethy. From 
the time of David I. the old Celtic art lost its sway, 
to be succeeded by ecclesiastic or Gothic, following 
the endowment of monasteries by that monarch, and 
new conditions coming into existence by which the 
Lothians and the more southerly districts came to be 
consolidated into the kingdom of Scotland. Regard- 
ing early Scottish monumental sculpture, he added, 
its vestiges can best be studied in the outlying dis- 
tricts of Argyleshire, and other northern parts where 
the progressive teachings of Christianity are manifest 
on the tombs of ancient warriors, The transition of 
Celtic into Gothic art was illustrated by reference to 
the carved doorway of Dalmeny Church, on which 
Celtic symbolism and tradition forms part of the en- 
richment. The tradition of David II. having amused 
himself with sculpturing the walls of his prison in 
England was alluded to, and details given of the cost 
and other particulars of the tombs of the great Bruce 
and some of his successors. The Douglas, Linlith- 
gow, St. Andrews, and other sculptures next came 
under review, some of which were illustrated by draw- 
ings from the originals by Mr. Brydall, and the fact 
referred to, that while much blame was to be attached 
to destructive zeal of the Reformers, it was still greater 
vandalism on the part of the people, even of the better 
classes, who, after the Reformation, seemed to con- 
sider the neighbouring abbey or cathedral as a con- 
venient quarry for obtaining building materials for 
barns and similar erections. The lecturer protested 
against such want of care as even now was permitting 
such monuments as those in St. Mary’s, in Bute, from 
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rapidly decaying, and gave an amusing instance of 
the attempted theft of a stone from one of the islands 
near Mull, by two men from the mainland, who meant 
to use it as a gravestone for a deceased parent. The 
paper closed with a brief reference to old Scottish 
wood carvings, those especially at Aberdeen, which 
for their excellence were probably unequalled any- 
where at that time. 

Essex Archeological Society.—Feb. 9.—In ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Society, authorizing 
more frequent meetings, with a view to stimulate more 
general interest in archzological matters, a meeting 
was held in the library of the Colchester Castle, by 
the kind permission of Mr, J. Round, M.P. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Henry Laver, F.S.A., of 
Colchester.—Mr. F. T. Norris read a paper on ‘* The 
Danish Earthworks at Barking,” and the disputed 
question of their origin. The paper was written to 
show that the works were built by the Danes, in sup- 
port of which Mr. Norris cited names of owners of 
land in the neighbourhood as given in Domesday 
Book, which were all distinctly Danish. He claimed 
that Barking was originally Beddenham, the monas- 
tery of which was burnt by the Danes, and the fort 
built in the years following. He contended that all 
Essex had become a portion of Danelagh in pre- 
Norman times; and he gave particulars of modern 
names as showing the survival of Danish occupation ; 
and dealing with the subject of dialect, he remarked 
upon the peculiarly Danish omission still usual in 
Essex of the s in the third person ending of verbs, of 
which he gave instances. Thesecond part of the paper 
referred to the Danish origin of topographical names. 
—The Chairman said one had only to look among 
the working classes of Essex to find many Scandinavian 
and Danish faces. Anyone coming to this part of the 
country from the North would see an enormous amount 
of difference between the people; and if they crossed 
the North Sea they would see at once precisely where 
the Essex people came from—they would see the same 
coloured hair and eyes, and give him half a dozen 
people from Essex, and he would engage to match 
them exactly with half a dozen in Denmark, so that 
they could not tell the difference. Mr. Norris had 
given them some very good reasons for supposing that 
the earthwork, which was very noticeable from the 
Tilbury and Southend Railway, and which was of 
enormous extent, was in all probability of Danish 
origin. —The Rev. C. L. Acland alluded to the question 
of dialect and the peculiarity still so strongly notice- 
able in Essex of omitting the s in the third person 
singular. He then proceeded to give an interesting 
description of a number of articles exhibited on the 
table, including some latest remains of stone-work in 
Great Britain in the shape of some gun-flints, which 
he explained were still exported in millions from this 
country—chiefly from Brandon, in Suffolk—for use by 
the African tribes, who had forces armed with flint- 
carrying guns. He said it was a very curious thing 
that apparently from the earliest times of paleolithic 
man, down to the present time, Brandon seemed to 
have been the place where the flint-work was carried 
on. The earlier and latest types of flint were shown, 
as was also the pick used in getting the flint, the pick 
used at Brandon nowadays being of red deer horn, as 
in the time of paleolithic man. Mr. Acland also 
described, among other things, some ancient sheep- 


bells and cow-bells, which he said were survivals unto 
our present day in one form or another of old Celtic 
church bells.—Major Bale exhibited an interesting 
piece of old carved oak, which he said had been 
sent to the Albert School of Art at Colchester by a 
Colchester bricklayer, who had discovered it during 
the demolishing of a house in the town.—The party 
adjourned to St. Botolph’s Priory, to inspect the fine 
old ruins and the new work which has been under- 
taken with a view to their preservation, Mr. Laver 
kindly explaining the various objects of interest. 
Manchester Goethe Society.—April 28.—Rev 
F, F. Cornish in the chair. Dr. Kuno Meyer de- 
livered a short address on Joseph Charles Mellish, one 
of the first of the small band of Englishmen who in 
those days took an intelligent interest in German litera- 
ture, and whose efforts to interest their countrymen in 
it likewise have hardly met with the recognition they 
deserve at the hands of historians of German literature. 
Mellish was born in 1768; about the year 1795 he 
went to settle in Weimar, married there, and built for 
himself a house on the Esplanade, which house 
Schiller bought from him in 1802. Schiller describes 
him as an educated, learned Englishman, thoroughly 
familiar with ancient and modern literature. Small 
wonder, then, that he was soon at home in the literary 
circles of Weimar and Jena. In order to counter- 
balance the success which translations of Kotzebue’s 


* plays had had on the English stage, Mellish planned 


a translation of the Wa//enstein trilogy for the Drury 
Lane Theatre, and wrote to Sheridan about it, but 
Sheridan never replied. Schiller’s MS., which he had 
sent to a London bookseller, found its way later on 
into Coleridge’s hands. Not discouraged by this re- 
buff, Mellish made a second attempt with Maria 
Stuart. He translated each act as it was finished by 
Schiller, and the English version appeared before its 
original. But it had no success in London; the 
critics received it badly, its representation on the Eng- 
lish stage was out of the question, and Schiller 
renounced for ever his cherished hopes of seeing his 
dramas acted simultaneously in England and in Ger- 
many. In 1798 Mellish translated Goethe’s Hermann 
and Dorothea, and in 1801 Paleophron and Neoterpe, 
but it is doubtful whether these versions were ever 
printed. Soon after, probably in 1802, Mellish left 
Weimar and settled in Hamburg. He died in London 
on September 18, 1823. Dr. Meyer then read an 
interesting passage from the Ammalen describing the 
visit of a son of Mellish in 1820. To this young man, 
his godchild, Goethe gave in 1816 (when father and 
son seem to have visited Weimar together—see 
Annalen) a copy of Hermann and Dorothea, which 
Dr. Meyer showed to the meeting. In it is written 
boldly and clearly in Latin characters : 


Meinem theuren Pathen, 
Richard, Carl, Emil, 
Wolfgang, Gottlob 
v. Mellisch, 
dem der Vater der beste 
Dollmetsch des Gedichtes 


seyn kann, 
treumeinend 


Weimar 
Goethe 


d. 2 May 
1816 
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The Chairman, in a few remarks on the paper, men- 
tioned that he had seen in a Manchester second-hand 
bookseller’s catalogue a copy of an edition of the 
Faust Fragment, bearing the date 1787. This date 
is, according to Hirzel, a misprint. The full title 
runs—‘“‘ Faust: Ein Fragment. VonGoethe. Aechte 
Ausgabe. Leipzig, bey Georg Joachim Géschen.” 
Of the first edition of the Faust Fragment (1790), 
only one copy is known to exist; it belonged to 
Hirzel; was bought by him from a London book- 
seller, and bequeathed to the Leipzig University 
Library.—The hon. secretary referred to Goethe’s 
short poem, ‘An Freund Mellish,” alluding to the 
pleasant time they had spent together in Mellish’s 
country-house in Dornburg.—Mr. H. Preisinger gave 
a full account of the finding of the oldest version of 
Faust, and pointed out in which respects it differed 
from the edition of 1808, and in conclusion sketched 
and criticised Scherer’s and Schréer’s theories of the 
composition of Faust.—The reading of some scenes 
from the oldest version had to be postponed on ac- 
count of the indisposition of Rev. Ph. Quenzer.—The 
hon. secretary read a short note on the earliest per- 
formances of Marlowe’s plays in Frankfort in 1592, 
the earliest recorded performance of Marlowe’s Doctor 
Faustus (in German) in 1608 in Graz, and on Chr. 
Aug. Vulpius’ highly improbable story (cf. Z. 7. d. 
Altert, 1888, p. 21) that as early as 1588 a German 
comedy, Doctor Faust, was performed in Nuremberg, 
with a woman acting the part of Grethle. Meissner 


thinks that the Frankfort performances in 1592 were 
in English ; this view is supported by the contract of 
Philip Kingman (cf. Zettschr. F. Vergl. Litteraturgesch., 
etc., 1887, p. 86), in which he pledges himself to 
translate into and work out in zs language any argu- 
ment or subject of a play suggested by the Landgrave 


of Hesse-Cassel. 


Se 


Mbituarp. 
ee 
MATTHEW HOLBECHE BLOXAM. 


ANTIQUARIES will have learnt with regret of the 
death of that veteran ecclesiologist and antiquary, 
Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam. He died on the 
24th ult., at Rugby, in which town he was born on 
the 12th of May, 1805, and from which it is said he 
was never absent for more than ten weeks at one 
time, and that was when he came to London to pass 
his examination as a solicitor. His father was one of 
the under-masters at Rugby School, his mother having 
been a sister of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the celebrated 
painter. He always manifested a tender attachment 
to the school, to his native town, and indeed to the 
surrounding neighbourhood generally, which he seemed 
never tired of describing. Whilst attending sedulously 
to the details of an exacting profession he nevertheless 
found time to perform more than his share of public 
duty, and to prepare and read those numerous papers 
on archeological subjects which have appeared for so 
many years that one was at times almost inclined to 


think that the source was perennial Antiquaries 
have no longer to clear themselves of the charge of 
being “ dryasdusts ;” but if an example to the contrary 
were wanted, it was to be found in Mr. Bloxam. 
Though he never married he was full of sympathy for 
everything which was passing around him, and he 
succeeded in giving a living interest to his own 
particular subjects. Firmly attached to the Church 
of England, a ruined abbey or an old church was to 
him something more than a mere building. 

Though a prolific contributor to periodicals, and 
to the proceedings of the various societies of which 
he was a member, Mr. Bloxam will be remem- 
bered by a very wide circle of readers as the 
author of Zhe Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, a book which has a somewhat remark- 
able history. The first edition appeared in 1829 as a 
modest 12mo, of 79 pages, with 12 woodcuts, most of 
which formed head or tail pieces to the chapters into 
which the work was divided. In a highly interesting 
bibliography of his published works, distributed to his 
friends a few weeks before his death, Mr. Bloxam 
sketches the gradual growth of the Principles during 
a period of more than fifty years. During that time 
it went through eleven editions, the last, which ap- 
peared in 1882, being in two volumes of upwards of 
300 pages each, besides a supplemental volume deal- 
ing with ecclesiastical vestments. He offered the 
manuscript, in 1827, to a firm of London publishers 
issuing architectural books, but it was politely de- 
clined with a suggestion that it might perhaps form 
one of Pinnock’s Catechisms, then in the full tide of 
popularity. Two years afterwards he made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Thomas Combe, an enterprising 
printer and bookseller in Leicester, and subsequently 
printer to the University of Oxford, who offered to 
print and publish it at his own risk. Although never 
a very valuable property from a merely financial point 
of view, the book has been a great success, and thou- 
sands of persons must be indebted to it for their first 
impressions on the subject. The catechetical form in 
which, following the fashion of the day, it was origin- 
ally published, was discarded in 1844, in the sixth 
edition. Of the first ten editions no less than 17,000 
copies were sold. 

The bibliography already alluded to is quaintly 
named by the author, ‘A Fardel of Antiquarian 
Papers and Books, written wholly, or in conjunction 
with others, during the Leisure Hours from Pro- 
fessional Work, extending over a Period of Sixty 
Years, from A.D. 1827 to A.D. 1887. By Matthew 
Holbeche Bloxam, of Rugby, Solicitor.” It is no 
mere dry list of papers, but is enriched with notes 
stating the circumstances under which the works were 
produced. Some are humorous, as, for instance, that 
in which he describes the blank dismay which fell 
upon his audience at Lutterworth during the reading 
of a paper conclusively proving the cherished Wycliffe 
relics preserved there to be spurious. 

R. B. P, 


W. THOMPSON WATKIN. 


We regret that we have not been able to give earlier 
mention to the loss which archzology has sustained by 
the death of Mr. W. Thompson Watkin. Mr, Watkin, 
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who was a native of Salford, early evinced a warm 
interést in the study of the Roman colonization of this 
country, and, to the end, pursued it with remarkable 
industry. In 1883 he published his Roman Lancashire, 
which was followed, three years later, by his Xoman 
Cheshire. But for him many relics of the Roman 
occupation of Britain would have entirely disappeared. 
In 1887 he joined the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, whose honorary librarian he eventually 
became, and whose published Z7ramsactions contain 
many papers from his pen. Mr. Watkin was also a 
member of the Council of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society of Manchester. 


Rf > 
Reviews. 


—>—— 


The History of the Parish Church of Wrexham. By 
ALFRED NEWBARD PALMER. (Wrexham and 
Oswestry : Woodall, Marshall and Co.) 8vo. 

Mr. Palmer’s History of a parish church contains 
much more than is generally included in that subject, 
though not more than its proper investigation would 
yield. Accordingly, the very first thing to be noted 
about Wrexham Church is its connection in history 
with the palace of the lord at a time when the 
district, having been reconquered from the English 
by the Welsh, had become the maerdref of the com- 
mote. That the chapel of the lord gradually grew 
into the parish church, or into the chapel of ease for 
such church, is the particular point which Mr. Palmer 
brings out, and, with singular skill, he thus shows how 
the ancient history of the tribal community and its 
land is intimately connected with the later history of 
the parish. Such work cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated, because, although in Ireland it has been more 
than once pointed out that the tribal characteristics 
of the settlement were reflected in the early eccle- 
siastical organization, it is too often the case in other 
parts of Britain, that the parish church and its history 
is considered as having very little to do with the 
period before it was built. What we should like to 
see done is, that the early history of parish churches 
should be treated upon the lines Mr. Palmer has 
treated Wrexham, and we should have then a very 
magnificent contribution towards the early history of 
the nation. 

In all Mr. Palmer’s work there is the sign of 
thoroughness. The site of the church, its building, 
its structural remains, are all dealt with at length and 
with minute accuracy and fulness; a most instructive 
piece of work being the chronological record of struc- 
tural alterations, including the recent “ restorations.” 
Of the officers of the church, Mr. Palmer deals with 
the vicars, the curates, the churchwardens, the parish- 
clerks, and elucidates many interesting points in 
family history. Next the records and accounts are 
examined ; and, finally, appendices are given on the 
mason marks in the church; extracts from old wills 
relating to the church, church plate, parish charities ; 
sepulchral inscriptions in the church, churchyard and 
old cemetery, etc. Altogether, we do not know of a 


better account of any church in the United Kingdom, 
and we congratulate Wrexham upon her careful and 
learned historian. 





Merchant and Craft Guilds: a History of the Aber- 
deen Incorporated Trades. By EBENEZER BAIN. 
(Aberdeen : Edmond and Spark, 1887.) 8vo. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Bain prefaces his re- 
searches into the Aberdeen guilds by some account of 
the guilds in other towns, and their bearing upon the 
general question of guild history, and although he 
does not appear to have arrived at any very definite 
opinion himself, yet we are quite sure he dues good in 
drawing attention to the wide interest and importance 
of the subject of which his own special book is but an 
illustration. And a good illustration it in truth is, 
Mr. Bain has the merit of having marshalled his facts 
into something like historical order, so that the 
student is able to examine any portion of his subject 
with ease and precision. 

If we endeavour to place ourselves back again in 
the times which saw the rise of guilds, there does not 
seem any difficulty in ascertaining the razson a’étre of 
their existence. Old communal life had not died out, 
and the newer individualism had not asserted itself. 
Therefore to band together in local centres was the 
very natural result of the demands of the times. A 
guild was everything to its members—insurance office, 
burial society, club, craft or merchant head-quarters, 
trades union, and social centre. This was the case 
at Aberdeen, as Mr. Bain clearly shows. As time 
went on, these conditions altered, but their inception 
certainly bears the stamp of a deep-seated need for 
mutual help and support. We want someone to 
read between the lines for all this for us, and to tell 
the story of the rise of guilds from a standpoint which 
shall take in not only the guilds themselves and their 
work, but the community which were not in guilds, 
Between these two there must be much history still to 
be recovered, and still to speak with great force to 
those who believe with us that we inherit from the 
past many of the circumstances which even now in- 
fluence our actions and our thoughts, 

In the meantime, books like Mr. Bain’s come in to 
help the historian. His details are of essential value 
in the work of comparison. The Guilds of Aberdeen 
fit in with other guilds both in date and constitution, 
and we must have the records of all before we can 
attempt the huge task of constructing the true domestic 
history of this country. Most of our corporate towns 
possess MSS. of priceless value on guild history and 
other subjects connected with municipal life, and they 
ought to be printed and published for the use of 
students. They are ancient monuments in the case 
of local authorities, and it would be well if the spirit 
in Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Dundee, Chesterfield, Not- 
tingham, Malmesbury, London, and some few other 
places could be more widely extended. 





Sanctuaries. By THOMAS JOHN DE’ MAZZINGHI, 
M.A., F.S.A. (Stafford: Halden and Son.) 

Mr. Mazzinghi has chosen a fruitful subject for dis- 
cussion, and without exhausting it he has given us 
much useful information. He traces the history of 
sanctuaries generally, and then deals more particu- 
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larly with those in England. There were two classes 
of sanctuaries—those having their origin from the 
Church, and those granted by royal charter. The 
right was a valuable one in the rude ages, as by its 
means time was allowed in cases where the offence 
was doubtful. Sanctuary was not properly for thieves 
and robbers and murderers, but for such as fell into 
offence by mischance. The practice adopted at Dur- 
ham was for the fugitive to be provided at the expense 
of the home for thirty-seven days with a sufficiency of 
provisions and bedding. :The earliest instance of 
violation of sanctuary to be recorded is the important 
one of the murder of Thomas a Becket, and by an act 
of Henry VIII. the number of sanctuaries was con- 
siderably limited. Abuses had grown up in con- 
nection with these asylums, and they continued long 
after Henry VIII.’s reforming Act. What sanctuaries 
might become we learn from the accounts of the 
Alsatia of Whitefriars, and that of Westminster, which 
left such an appropriate name as “ Devil’s Acre” to 
our own time. Mr. Mazzinghi refers to usages of the 
present day which are analogous to the privileges of 
sanctuary, such as that by which fugitive slaves become 
free on touching the deck of a British man-of-war, 
and that connected with an ambassador’s house. 





A Parochial History of St. Mary Bourne, with an 
account of the Manor of Hurstbourne Priors, 
Hants. By JosepH STEVENS. (London: 
Whiting, 1888.) Folio. 

It is not every village that has so diligent and far- 
reaching an historian as St. Mary Bourne possesses, 
From the period of the palzolithic flint implement 
down to the latest built chapel in 1879 is a long 
stretch of time to be dealt with in some 350 pages of 
not very closely printed matter. On the whole, Mr. 
Stevens has accomplished his task with judgment, 
skill, and accuracy ; but it is not to be expected, per- 
haps, that he could go through it with thorough even- 
ness of treatment. He appears to have arrived at 
the right conclusions, but not always by the right 
methods. For instance, on the question of hut-circles, 
he draws attention to their relations to savage dwell- 
ing-places, a very unnecessary operation in a work of 
this kind, but something more than unnecessary in 
the way it is put. Frequently, too, we find some re- 
ferences to out-of-the-way periodicals, where the 
proper reference would be to an acknowledged 
authority on the subject. An over-elaboration of 
references seems to be a fault not easily to be quar- 
relled with, but we certainly fail to perceive the 
utility of referring for some very well-known facts to 
the works of Tylor, Lubbock, Dawkins, etc. On 
the other hand, such a reference as ‘‘J. M. Kemble, 
Esq., secretary to the Historical Society, on the names, 
surnames, and nicknames of the Anglo-Saxons,” is as 
misleading as it is indicative of the author’s strange 
oblivion of the great historian’s position. 

But we must have done with grumbling, there is so 
much to appreciate in Mr. Stevens’ book. Palzo- 
lithic implements are represented by some flint imple- 
ments found in the Vicar’s garden, which stands in 
about the centre of the valley, and in the river-course, 
chiefly by Mr. Stevens himself, who adds that ‘‘ there 
is no doubt that with favourable opportunities these 








discoveries may be added to.” Neolithic implements are 
comparatively frequent, the first recorded find being 
in 1866, and Mr. Stevens makes a useful note of the 
area over which they are found. His remarks on this 
head are very carefully and succinctly put together, 
and make a very useful account of the prehistoric 
occupation of this district. 

In Hurstbourne Siding, nine hut-circles were brought 
to light by a farm labourer. The pits extended along 
the brow of the hill, and Mr. Stevens thinks their 
appearance betokens occupation for a lengthened 
— They have sloping entrances and a cooking- 

ole outside, two features of singular interest and 
value when considering the people to whom these pit- 
dwellings belonged. In evidence of the early occupa- 
tion of these pit-dwellings are the numerous flint- 
flakes, cores, scrapers, and arrow-tips of the Neolithic 
period, while of their comparative late occupation is 
the discovery of coarse pottery of the Romano-British 
type and a British coin. Among the ve/iguie were 
some mealing-stones of hard grit sandstone. Bones 
were present in various places, not merely in the 
dwellings and cooking-hole, but mingled with the soil. 
They belonged to the Bos longifrons, the red-deer or 
Cervus elephas, the pig, the goat, the dog,asmall kind of 
horse (teeth only), and the hare or rabbit. Somesmall 
bone articles of domestic industry were also found. 

There is ample evidence of the occupation of the 
district by the Romans, and if we consider that both 
Celts and Romans are traced home here, it is indica- 
tive of its early importance for settlement purposes. 
Mr. Stevens would place the station of Vindomis at 
St. Mary Bourne, and his arguments, though he does 
consider the forgery of Richard of Cirencester only 
an ‘‘ unsatisfactory ” evidence, are not without their 
weight. He has walked the roads and dug up some 
of the remains himself, and this is the best way to 
test the theories of the literary antiquary. 

The Saxons followed in occupation, and there.are 
some early deeds which help Mr. Stevens in the 
difficult task of identification of boundaries. This 
kind of local work is very important, and enables us 
to trace out many things in connection with the early 
history of this country. Mr. Stevens apparently 
adopts Mr. Seebohm’s view of the English village 
community wholesale, even to the translating of 
villata, in a questionable passage, by “ village com- 
munity.” But here, as elsewhere, we do not find any 
link between Roman remains and Saxon occupation, 
except the sole one of topographical contact, which 
certainly does not carry with it evidence of chrono- 
logical continuity. 

When we come to the period of written records, 
Mr. Stevens is careful to go to the highest autho- 
rities—Domesday Book, the custumals and the records 
of legal proceedings preserved in the Record Office. 
The history of the manor is interesting from its social 
aspect and from its genealogical aspect, though the 
details of its internal economy do not supply us with 
any additional facts for the history of local institutions. 
It brings out one point a little more fully, perhaps, 
namely, the complete list of village officers employed 
by the community, thus rendering it almost self- 
acting and independent. This phase of early 
English viilage life has not been sufficiently considered 
by those who inquire into the domestic conditions of 
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England during later medizeval times. If carriage 
and the means of transit and travel were bad, if the 
roads were not usable, there was scarcely any neces- 
sity for intercommunication between one village and 
another, because each was a self-acting and indepen- 
dent community, liable to all the evils arising from 
social isolation, as well as reaping the advantages. 

Passing over these documents and the story they 
tell us, we are pleased to note that Mr. Stevens gives 
many local details absolutely beyond the reach of 
anyone but a local antiquary, and herein we consider 
he has done almost unique service. In the centre of 
the village there is an open space adjoining the hedge, 
which is called the Summerhaugh, in which place the 
annual revel, known as ‘‘ Bourne Revel Monday,” 
was held. At these revels all the boisterous proceed- 
ings of fairs and sports were held. Near the summer- 
haugh is the village stocks, consisting of a pair of leg- 
holes, with the usual iron loops and fastenings on 
each side of a central whipping-post, its upper part 
with wrist-bolts on either side, in which the culprit’s 
hands were secured while undergoing the process of 
flagellation. Many of the side-lights of local history 
are dealt with most adequately and appropriately 
by Mr. Stevens. He gives a list of the provincial 
dialect words of North Hants, and describes local 
parochial customs, mummers, etc. On the forest of 
Chute and Finkley he furnishes some very interesting 
documentary notes, as well as upon the subsidy rolls, 
enclosures, and the church. The six tithings of the 
parish are also adequately dealt with in this volume. 
Indexes and other reference information are all that 
can be desired. 





The Henry Irving Shakespeare. The Works of 
William Shakespeare, edited by HENRY IRVING 
and FRANK A. MARSHALL. With notes and in- 
troductions to each play by F. A. Marshall and 
other Shakespearean scholars; and numerous 
illustrations by Gordon Browne. Vol.I. (Lon- 
don: Blackie and Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey, 
E.C., 1888.) 

Anybody who is familiar with the editions of 
Shakespeare will perceive clearly enough that a dis- 
tinct contribution is made by the ‘* Henry Irving” 
edition. Exception has been taken to this general 
title, as being egotistic, or at least too personal ; but 
we venture to suggest that the name is the key of the 
aim and scope of the edition. Shakespeare is here 
given to us in dramatic attire, by the lineal de- 
scendant, in a professional sense, of the great actor 
who first expounded Shakespeare’s chief creations, 
It seems a pity that it should have been necessary for 
Mr. Irving to insist that Shakespeare was a maker of 
acting-plays ; albeit, his plays are the vehicle of un- 
rivalled poetic thought and a. Yet the prejudice 
on that score is not yet dead, although Mr. Irving’s 
edition will assuredly do much to rescue Shakespeare 
from the clutch of those who hold that he is for the 
study merely. It may be said, therefore, with brevity, 
that the present edition is a rehabilitation of William 
Shakespeare as a writer of stage-plays, histories, and 
comedies. What has been done is this: all the plays 
have been edited for acting or recitation, while at the 
same time giving a careful collation of the whole of 


= ay 


the text. Mr. Irving had previously published some 
of the plays as arranged by him for stage representa- 
tion ; and Mr. C. Flower had issued an edition, includ- 
ing a selection of the plays, in which the passages gener- 
ally omitted on the stage are printed in smaller type, 
But allthis was partial and tentative. Here we have the 
whole text in the same type, the passages which may 
be omitted without hindrance to the development of 
the drama being indicated by very clear and simple 
means, which do not in any way interfere with the 
reading of the whole of the text. In the preface, it is 
claimed that in this edition there are more explicit 
stage directions than are to be found in any of its pre- 
decessors ; and the very judicious remark is added 
that after all the text of Shakespeare contains in itself 
the best of all stage-directions. This is true; but it 
is by no means superfluous that skill and experience 
should have pointed them out. 

If no more than this had been achieved, there would 
have been sufficient excuse for the present edition. 
But Mr. Irving, with that thoroughness which isa part 
of his reputation, has done much more. By associat- 
ing with himself a capable editor, the present issue of 
the plays has been enriched with some novel and use- 
ful features. Stated briefly, Mr. Marshall’s scheme is 
this. Prefixed to each play is an introduction under 
the divisions of: (1) Literary history; (2) Stage 
history ; (3) Critical remarks ; the latter being original, 
and not mere summaries of recorded opinion. Then 
we have the play itself, edited as we have described, 
with a few foot-notes to help the ‘‘ ordinary reader.” 
At the end of the play are the “notes ”—so clearly 
printed and arranged that reference can hardly be 
deemed a labour by the dullest reader. At the head 
of the notes a map is given where geographical 
illustration is possible (maritime Bohemia will not have 
a chart, unless a fanciful one). After the ‘‘ notes,” 
a very useful list is given of ‘“‘ words occurring only 
in” the particular play concerned. These lists may 
lead to some interesting critical studies, especially in 
the cases of those plays in which Shakespeare was 
part author ; it is barely possible that part-authorship 
may hence be claimed for Shakespeare in other plays. 
The emendations are given in two separate lists— 
those ‘‘adopted,” and those ‘‘ suggested.” The 
emendations bring us back to the object of the edition, 
for the preface tells us that, ‘“‘ before adopting any 
emendation, the fact that the words have to be spoken, 
and not read has always been borne in mind.” In 
the same-connection, great attention has been paid to 
the punctuation of the text, a matter of vast impor- 
tance in elocution. Apart from other merits, this 
edition will be necessary to all editors of stage-ver- 
sions in the future. 

We cannot criticise the whole of the scheme in 
detail on the present occasion, but there is one point 
that may be mentioned, because it may be corrected 
in later volumes. The editors claim that the notes 
referring to subjects connected with natural history or 
botany have been made ampler than is usual in most 
editions ; and they speak of Shakespeare’s references 
to animals and plants as showing how closely the great 
dramatist ‘‘observed objects in the country, and 
studied them with as much loving attention as he did 
the characters of men and women in the town.” This 
is no doubt true; but Shakespeare left the country 
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while stil] in the heyday of youth, and in the plays we 
have the observation of maturity upon natural objects, 
A knowledge of London as it existed in Shakespeare’s 
time supplies the explanation. There were open spaces 
and gardens everywhere, and fields just outside the 
city walls. We learn from Gerarde’s Heréail/ that 
Shakespeare could have derived his plant-lore from 
the fields of Shoreditch, round about the Theatre and 
the Curtain playhouses. 





Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. Vol. XI., Parts II. 
and III. 

The reports of the annual excursion meetings by 
Mr. Hardy in these parts form a very essential feature 
of this Club’s good work to which we have before drawn 
attention. The area over which it operates is rich in 
ancient monuments, and they are not neglected. Mr. 
Gunn’s paper on ‘* Undescribed Sculptured Rocks,” 
Miss Russell’s on ‘‘ Rude-Stone Antiquities of Brit- 
tany,” and Mr. Hardy’s on “ The Pike as a Scottish 
Weapon,” are important contributions upon the 
subject of which they treat. 





East Anglian Notes and Queries. Edited by REv. C. 
H. EvELYN WHITE. (Ipswich and London: 
Parts XXXVII. to XL.) 

These parts deal with many interesting topics, 
among which may be specially mentioned, weeping 
crosses, Norfolk dialect ballads, custom roll of the 
manor of Soham Earl, and old books of the borough 
of Ipswich. All these are eminently suitable to the 

ages of the local historian. and we are glad the editor 
is so keenly alive to the position his journal holds. 





Transactions of Leicestershire Architectural and 
Archaeological Society. Vol. VI., Part IV. 
(Leicester: Clark and Hodgson, 1887.) 

This part deals almost exclusively with the impor- 
tant inquisitions post mortem. Another valuable paper 
is on the churchwarden’s accounts of St. Mary, 
Leicester. 





Essex Archeological Society. Vol. IlI., Part II¥. 
(Colchester: Wills, 1888.) 
This society does some good work. The present 
art includes valuable papers on ancient wills of 
ssex, the manors of Wentworth of Gosfield, and on 
Pargeting. The latter is by the Rev. E. S. Corrie, 
and is illustrated. We hope the author will continue 
this study, because it is a very important one. 





Yorkshire Notes and Queries. Part X. 

This part includes notes on bridges, the ducking- 
stool, Yorkshire printer-authors, legends and tradi- 
tions of wills, besides the usual supplement paged 
separately on Yorkshire bibliography and Yorkshire 
folk-lore. We think the subject of bridges is a very 


important one and has been much neglected, and hope 
the editor will continue it. 





Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. 


Edited by 
B. H. BLACKER, Part XXXVII. 


(W. Kent 


and Co.) 

This old friend of ours continues to do good work. 
Among the noteworthy contents of the present part 
may be mentioned the curious custom with the 
Berkeley Corporation mace, 





Leicestershire Pedigrees and Royal Descents. By the 
Rev. W. G. Dimock FLETCHER. Part IV. 
(Leicester: Clarke and Hodgson, 1887.) 

Mr. Fletcher is to be congratulated upon the com- 
pletion of his work, and also upon the fact that’there 
are no vacancies in his subscription list. The four 
parts comprising this book contain the pedigrees in 
narrative form, and in most cases the royal descents 
in tabular form, of upwards of sixty families now or in 
the past connected with Leicestershire. The pedigrees 
are not confined to the elder branches, and many of 
them have not hitherto been printed. The work, 
however, does not claim to represent all the chief 
Leicestershire families; and the author hints at the 
possibility of his publishing a further volume on the 
subject, We see no cause to modify the favourable 
opinion we have already expressed upon this work. 
This concluding part is enriched by a}representation 
of a house near the old West Bridge, Leicester, built 
by Edmund Johnson in 1636, and taken down in 1841. 
Mr. William Kelly, the well-known Leicester anti- 
quary, and author of Royal Progresses and Visits to 
Leicester, communicates an interesting note on this 
quaint and interesting old house. 





We have received from Messrs. Marlborough, 
Gould and Co. a case in the shape of a large 8vo. 
volume, lettered at the back ‘“ Pamphlets,” which 
will be very useful for small unbound booklets. 


Se 


Correspondence. 


——<j—_—_. 
THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
[Ante, xv., 181; xvii., 183.] 


Your correspondent, Mr. Blackman, gives me more 
than my due when he attributes to me the authorship 
of the article ‘‘Black Prince” in the Mew English 
Dictionary. 1 contributed several quotations, of 
which two or three happened to be the earliest in 
date that were supplied to the Déctionary ; and I 
furnished negative evidence by searching in several 
contemporary, or nearly contemporary, histories where 
‘* Black Prince” was mot. 

Dean Stanley, whom your correspondent cites, gives 
no authority for the name. Nor does the reference to 
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Leland’s translation from William de Pakington carry 
matters any further. Leland says that Pakington 
‘*did wryte a Cronique yn Frenche . . . and dedi- 
cated it to his Lord Prince Edwarde.” He does not 
say that Pakington wrote a chronicle of the Black 
Prince ; nor does he use the name in his epitome of 
Pakington. 

Eisewhere, however, the name does occur in Leland 
(‘ Itinerarium Edwardi Principis cog. Nigri,” vol. II. 
[1774], p. 307: “The Blake Prince,” Z., p. 479) ; but 
this does not prove more than the use of his own day. 
The Itinerarium, as printed in the Rolls edition of the 
Eulogium Historiarum (iii., pp. 215-226), is entitled 
Itinerarium Edwardi Quarti. 

Further investigation will, I hope, succeed in tracing 
the historic name back to its origin ; but a work like 
the English Dictionary cannot stand still while his- 
torical questions are being worked out. It must be 
content to register the information which has already 
been collected. 

EDITH THOMPSON. 


Dudlow Grange, Wavertree. 
April 16, 1888. 


WHERE WAS CALLEVA? 


This question may now apparently be considered 
as answered, after all the guesses and conjectures of 
antiquaries and commentators for the last 300 years ; 
for on referring to the Geographia Antigua of the 
learned German geographer Cellarius, on the second 
map, “Insularum Britannicarum facies antiqua,” it 
may be distinctly seen that Calleva is placed at 
Reading. There can be no mistake about this, for it 
is placed in the fork made by the junction of two 
rivers, which are clearly the Kennet and Thames ; 
and it seems impossible to conceive how this can by 
any ingenuity be explained away. 

Commentators will thus be relieved of this incubus, 
and may now turn their attention to locating accord- 
ingly the other stations of Antoninus connected with 
Calleva ; and it is probable they will not find so much 
difficulty in reconciling the names of stations with 
places likely to be such stations, when the phantom 
of Silchester is removed from the scene ; nor require 
or desire to alter his numbers to suit their theories of 
location of his stations. 


April, 1888. 


H. F. Naprer. 


LONDINIUM: WAS IT ORIGINALLY ON 
THE NORTH OR SOUTH BANK OF 
THE THAMES? 


1. Ptolemy says it was a town of the Cantii. 

2. The Watling Street originally crossed the 
Thames at Westminster, which would lead direct 
to Londinium if it were on the south bank of the 
river. 
3. The Tabula Peutingeriana (according to Dr. 


Bryan Walker at the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
April 23, Antiquary, vii., 268) showed that the 
Watling Street crossed the Thames higher up than 
London (he said), at Coway Stakes, or Kingston. 
Probably what the table shows is that it crossed the 
river simply higher up than London ; but ina table 
not made to scale, it would be uncertain whether the 
crossing were at Westminster (which at that date was 
some distance from Londinium) or at Kingston ; but 
it would be enough to show that it crossed west of 
London, then extending not further westward than 
Southwark, and this corresponds with and confirms 
the above. 

4. I am told that the table also makes the road 
from Londinium to Colchester cross the Thames. 
This necessity for crossing looks very much like 
Londinium at that time being on the south bank of 
the river. 

Afterwards we hear the name of Augusta applied 
for a time to a town on the north bank, previously 
named Trinovantum or Trinobantum ; but this at 
length gave way to the name of Londinum. 

In Antoninus there seems nothing to guide us as to 
which side of the river Londinium might be. 

_ Ifa line be taken from Staines by Brentford (touch- 
ing the river) to Colchester and Maldon, it will be 
seen to avoid the city of London altogether, but to 
take the line of the Brill at St. Pancras, Ambresbury, 
and some other important and well-known stations, 
so that even Augusta would be avoided in proceeding 
to Colchester, and we also know the way from Augusta 
to Colchester by Stratford, etc. ; but to proceed from 
the Londinium of Ptolemy to Colchester, it would be 
necessary to cross the river. 

H. F. NAPPER. 


April, 1888, 


DISCOVERY OF ELEPHANT’S TUSK AT 
HERNE BAY. 


In the Antiguary for last month, on page 175, in 
the ‘‘ Antiquarian News,” there is a notice of the dis- 
covery, between Whitstable and Herne Bay, of a tusk 
of the great hairy northern elephant. In one of Mr. 
F. Buckland’s books, 7e Log-book of a Fisherman 
and Zoslogist (Chapman and Hall, 1883), he gives 
some experiences of a Whitstable diver, named Mr. 
W. Wood. On page 117, he says: 

*€ At a very low tide in Herne Bay, Mr. Wood dis- 
covered a fossil elephant’s tusk, nearly perfect, sticking 
out of the mud. He had not time to take it all out 
before the tide came up ; but still he got a large piece 
of it. This curious fossil ivory is now in my museum 
at South Kensington.” 

On the opposite page is a woodcut of the tusk. 
The tip is broken off, as is also that of the one 
described in the Antiguary. 

Are these the same, being so alike in the descrip- 
tion? or are they the two belonging to the elephant ? 

M. W. HUGHEs, 


73, Gough Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
May 4, 1888 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 
Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 


Stamp, and sent to the Manager, 


NotTE.—A// Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed —The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 

a 
For SALE. 

Several old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings.— 
308, care of Manager. 

Important scientific announcement. — Mortimer’s 
Geological and Archeological Museum. Circum- 
stances having rendered imperative the sale of the 
above collection, tenders for purchase are now 
invited. The Geological Department consists of 
many fine Mammalian Remains from the Drifts, etc. ; 
6,000 specimens from the Red and White Chalk of 
Yorkshire, including a large and unique collection of 
Fossil Sponges, many hitherto unknown and un- 
described ; over 1,000 specimens from the Speeton 
Beds, Kimmeridge Clay, Middle and Lower Oolites ; 
and a select collection of Minerals. The Archzo- 
logical Department is probably the finest and largest 
collection from one locality in existence. It includes 
the Crania, Long Bones, and accompanying Relics 
from nearly 300 carefully-opened British tumuli, from 
over 200 Anglo-Saxon graves, and from three small 
Romano-British graveyards; together with Swords, 
Daggers, Axes, Knives, and ornaments of bronze; 
Axes, Hammers, Arrow and Spear Heads, Daggers, 
Knives, and various other instruments of flint and 
stone; in all about 15,000 specimens, comprising 
many extremely fine and rare examples. Also a large 
collection of Roman antiquities, from York and other 
localities ; and several cases of miscellaneous speci- 
mens. This collection has been made almost entirely 
from the district between Driffield and Malton. The 
Geological portion gives the entire fossil fauna, as far 
as it is known, of 250 square miles. The Archzo- 
logical collection supplies a more extensive knowledge 
of the nature and habits of the prehistoric inhabitants 
of this district, than is known of any similar area in 
any part of the world.—For leave to view and for 
further particulars, apply to J. R. Mortimer, Driffield, 
Yorks. Tenders to be sent in before the end of June, 
1888, to Messrs. Foster, Tonge, and Botterill, Solici- 
tors, Driffield, Yorkshire. 

A collection of views of towns in Europe, mainly 
from Parvum Theatrum Urbum, by A. Romano, 
Francforte, 1595, 4to., Bib. Hulthem, Vo. 14339; in 
7o plates in good preservation and newly rebound. 
What cash offers ?—12A, care of Manager. 

Book-plates for sale or exchange.—W. E. Goulden, 
Athenzeum Library, Canterbury. 

Ancient English Metrical Romances, selected and 
published by Joseph Ritson, and revised by Edmund 
Goldsmid, F.R.H.S.; 3 vols., in 14 parts, 4to, large 
paper, bound in vegetable parchment ; price £5 55. 
—IB, care of Manager. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Carlyle; edited by R. H. Shepherd and C. N. 


Williamson ; 2 vols.; Allen, 1881; 6s., cloth.—3B, 
care of Manager. 

Old Engraved Views of London and all parts of 
England and Wales. County Maps, various dates. 
Historical, Literary, Theatrical Portraits for illustra- 
ting.—R. Ellington, 15, Fitzroy Street, London. 

Sepher Yetzorah, the Book of Formation, and the 
thirty-two Paths of Wisdom. Translated from the 
Hebrew and collated with Latin versions by Dr. W. 
Wynn Westcott, 1887, 30 pp., paper covers (100 only 
peeeetl. 5s. 6d. The Isiac Tablet Mensa, Isiaca 

abula Bembond of Cardinal Bembo, its History and 
occult signification, by W. Wynn Wescott, 1887, 
20 pp., plates, etc., cloth (100 copies only), 21s. net. 
—M.., care of Manager. 

The Book of Archery, by George Agar Hansard 
(Gwent Bowanan), Bohn, 1841, numerous plates, 8s.— 
M., care of Manager. 

Brasses, copies of, in correct enamel colours, vide 
page 178, April number, making interesting pictures 
for hall or library.—Mr. Cole, Highfield Villas, 
Winchester. 

A small collection of old snuff-boxes (some curious) 
cheap.—9A, care of Manager. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, a number of old parts for 
sale or exchange.—W. E. M., care of Manager. 

Letters and Essays in prose and verse, by Richard 
Sharp ; 3rd edition; Moxon, 1834; calf, 3s. 64— 
IOB, care of Manager. 

Spiritual Wives, by William Hepworth Dixon ; 
2 vols, 4th edition; Hurst and Blackett, 1868 ; 12s. ; 
cloth as new.—4B, care of Manager. 

Life of William Wilberforce, by the late Bishop of 
Winchester; Murray, 1872; cloth, 4s.—5B, care of 
Manager. 

The History of Civilization from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution, by F. 
Guizot, translated by W. Hazlitt ; 3 vols. ; Bohn, 6s. 
—6B, care of Manager. 

Some fine and interesting silver and bronze medals 
of eminent personages, etc.; also some seventeenth 
and eighteenth century tokens.—For particulars apply 
to W. H. Taylor, Ivy View, Erdington. 

Bibliothecze Musei Britannici Catalogues, 8 vols. 
(1813-1819). Harleian Miscellany, vols. 1-5, 7, 8 
(1744-1746).—Offers to 30B, care of Manager. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Berjeau’s Bookworm, Nos. 3, 4, 9, 13) 19, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33) 34, 35, 36; new 
series, 1869, Nos. 1, 2, 3) 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 125 
new series, 1870, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, II, 12} 
Printers’ Marks, Nos. 5, 6.—Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 

Wanted to buy a collection of foreign postage 
stamps, one very old preferred ; also some Mulready 
envelopes and scarce stamps.—W. Jacoby, 19, Murray 
Street, Hoxton, London, 

Monumental Brasses, second-hand books on.— 
Address, Mr. Cole, Highfield Villas, Winchester. 

Priced and Named Catalogue of Coin Sales, Welch, 
1801 ; Chetwynd, 1872. Also Old Books on Eighteenth 
Century tokens; also plates from Virtuaso’s Com- 
panion.—z29B, care of Manager. 

ks on Dancing.—29B, care of Manager. 
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tion of, 220. 

Academy, The Antiquary at the, 258-260. 

Accounts, Stanford Churchwardens'’, 70-72, 
168-172, 209-213 ; Surveyors of Winches- 
ter, 172. 

Acropolis, Ruins of, at Dara, 234. 

Athens, Temple discovered at, 37. 
Acton Burnell Church, Restoration of, 


177- 

Actors, Portraits of, in National Portrait 
Gallery, 200. 

and Actresses, American, Auto- 
graphs of, 123. 

Esculapius, Statue of, discovered, 78; 
‘Temple of, discovered, 75. 

Agricultural Communities in Hampshire, 


51-53- 

Ainsworth (W. F.), Archzological Recol- 
lections of, 1-6; Ruins of Dara, 233-236; 
on Intoxicating Honey, 32-33. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Newspaper , at, 





175. 
Algeria, Discoveries during Excavation, at 
7 
Alms-dishes, Pewter, in Yelling Church, 


219. 

Altar discovered in Island of Cos, 75. 

America, Celebration of discovery of, 217. 

American Antiquarian, Reviewed, 230. 

Amulet-rings, 143. 

Animal Remains discovered at Otley, 219 ; 
in Cave at Riibeland, 174; Fossil, found 
near Swalecliffe, 175. 

Anslow (R.) on a Stray Memorial Brass, 


183. 

Anthropological Institute Meetings, 79. 

ee Memoirs of William Brails- 
ford, 89-94 ; of W. Rendle, 185-191. 

Antiquaries, Society of, Meetings, 37, 132. 

——_—_——-- Portraits of, in National Por- 
trait Gallery, 200. i 

Aphrodite, Temple of, discovered, 37. 

Arabian Learning, Introduction of, into 
Europe, 206. “ 

Archeological Association (British) Meet- 
ings, 37, 79, 178-179; Seeti 

—————— Institute Meetings, 1 

Recollections a wr F. 

Ainsworth, 1-6. 

Archzology, Christian, Proposed National 
Museum of, 124-125. 

Archipelago, Whistling Language in 
Islands of, 73-74. 

Architectural Notes on Rouen Cathedral, 


65-67. 
Ariosts (Attilio), Music of, discovered, 123. 
Armorial Ensigns of Middlesex, 262-264. 
Asia Minor, Poisonous Honey of, 32-33. 
Astrological Rings, 143. ; 
Athens, Coins Stolen from Museum at, 34. 
Auctioneer, Prototype of, 87. 
Auctions, Ancient, 87. 
Auk (Great), Egg of, sold, 217. 
Autographs of American Actors and 
Actresses, 123 ; Letters in National Por- 
trait Gallery, 247; Writings of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, 176. 
Axon (W. E.) on the Virgin’s Date Stone, 
120-121, 


Bacon compared with Italian Renaissance 
Philosophers, 2 


xs, 257. 
Bain (E.), Merchant and Craft Guilds, . 


Reviewed, 275. 

Barnard’s Inn, Transfer of Portraits to 
National Portrait Gallery, 244. 

Barrow containing Human Bones opened 
near Petersfield, 220. 

Bath Field Club Meetings, 18z. 

Baths, Roman, discovered at Suzo, 78. 

Bayonne, Old Paintings in, recovered, 222. 


Abbot’s Gateway, Peterborough, Restora- 


Becket (St. Thomas 4), Remains of, 
identified, 174. 

Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club Meetings, 
133) 224-225. : 

Belgium, Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments in, 77. 

Bells, Church, of Kent, 29-32. 

Restored at Elham Church, 35-36. 

Berlin, Drawings of Old London Theatres 
discovered in, 267. 

Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club Transac- 
tions, Reviewed, 278. 

Bickley (A. C.) on Rouen Cathedral, 231. 

Biography, British, Suggested Formation 
of a Library of, at National Portrait 
Gallery, 248. 

Bitterne, near Southampton, Roman Wall 


at, 243. 
Blackman (T. B.) on the New English 
Dictionary, 183. 
Blades (W.) on the Library of French Pro- 
testant Church, 217-218. 
Bloxam (M. H.), Obituary Notice of, 274. 
Blue-stone of Tyne Bridge, 86. 
Bone, Sawn, found in Shell Deposit, 125. 
Bones, Animal, discovered at Ventnor, 72. 
Book Auction, Earliest in London, 87. 
Books in French Protestant Church 
Library, 217-218. 
found at chp 6. 
Bordeaux, Roman Wall of, 42. 
Borman Family, Diary and Account Book 
of, 264-265. 
Boulder, Volcanic, discovered during Exca- 
vations in Manchester, 125. 

Bradford (J. G.), Additions to Haines’s 
Monumental Brasses by, 109-114, 182. 
Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 

Society Meetings, 225-226. 
Brailsford (W.), Antiquarian Memoirs of, 
89-94. 








on Henry Howard, Earl of 
Monumental . Additions to 
Haines’s, 109-114, 182. 
of Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
230; of Shropshire, 183; in Stone 
hurch, 262. 
Bread, Holy, Notes on, 191-194. 
Brewing Licenses, 1584, 34. 
Bridge, Remains of, discovered at Rome, 





75: 
British Museum, Egyptian Throne-chair at, 


7 

Bitton (J.), History and Antiquities oy 
Bath Abbey Church, Reviewed, 228. 

Bronze Lance-head discovered at Phzstos, 


35° 
Bruno (Giordano), Philosophy of, 254-255. 
Bury St. Edmunds, Robbery of Coins 
from Museum at, 125. 
Byegones Relating to Wales and the 
Border Counties, Reviewed, 182. 
Byron, Chair belonging to, sold, 269. 


Calleva, Probable Site of, 279. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society Meetings, 
83-84, 179-180, 222-224, 269-270. 

—— Universit Association of 
Brass Collectors, Meetings, 84. 

Campaldino, boy: 

Canterbury, Ducking Stool at, 74. 

— Cathedral, Discoveries in, 
176. . 

Cardan (Girolamo), bb ooo of, 256. 

Carving, Old, at Horeham Hall, 62, 

Castle Wright, Location of, 86. 

Casts from Monuments in National Portrait 
Gallery, 246. [175- 

Cave discovered at Bloomfield, Kentucky, 

Cayley (R. A) Architectural Notes on 

ouen Cath 1» 65-67. 


































































Cerne Giant, Figure drawn on Chalk-hill 
near Portland, 215. 

Chairs, Collection of Historic, ger 

Chalfont St. Giles, Preservation of Mil- 
ton’s Cottage at, 78. 

Chapels in Manor-Houses, 86. 

Charles II., zem., Silver Spoon of, 76. 

Charters discovered at Folkestone, 266. 

ets Remains of High Cross at, 217, 
206. 

—- Roman Sculptures discovered at, 
94-98. 

———— Symbolism of the Roman Sepul- 
chral Stones, 137-141. 

Rows at, restored, 269. 

Walls of, and the discoveries 
made in them, 41-45, 126-132, 242-244 ; 
name of ‘‘ Roodeye ” in, 231. 

and North Wales Archzological 
and Historic Society Meetings, 126-132, 
226-227. 

China Service, Swedish, exhibited, 37. 

Chinese Printing Establishment, 217. 

Chipchase Chapel, Discoveries at, 77. 

Chiswick, Hogarth’s House in, 266. 

Christmas Pantomimes, Early, 6-10. 

Chronograms, 146-152. 

Church Bells at Elham, 35, 36; of Kent, 
29-32. 

Churchwarden Accounts of Stanford, 70, 
72, 168-172, 209-213. 

Club, Founding of the Johnson, 74. 

Cor, Vale of, Old Cockpit in, 37. 

Coal Forest discovered at St. Malo, 218. 

Cock as Emblem of Christianity, 202; 
used as Weathercocks, 202, 

Cockle-shell, Emblem of Pilgrimage, 
Origin of, 155. 

Cockpit, Old, in Vale of Clwyd, 4 

Coffin, Stone, discovered at Rosedale 
Abbey, 266. 

Coins stolen from Museum at Athens, 34 ; 
from Bury St. Edmunds, 125. 

——- found at Pompeii, 76. 

Bronze, found at Otley, Yorks, 219. 

Collier (Rev. C. and Rev. R. H. Clutter- 
buck), Archives of Andover, Reviewed, 
8 : 








102. 

Columbus, Publication of Letters and 
Writings of, 217 

Constantinople, Portrait of Lord Nelson at, 
217. 

Construction of Roman Walls, 42. 

Cornwall. See ‘‘ Land of Tin,” ‘ Mara- 
zion.” 

Coronation Rings, 248-249. 
Correspondence, 39, 85-87, 182-183, 230- 
231, 278-279. ‘ 
Cos, Island of, Remains of Temple dis- 

covered in, 75. 

Costume, Roman, depicted on Stones 
discovered at Chester, 95. 

Coventry Pageants, 17-18, 62. | 

Cowper (H. S.) on Chapels in Manor- 
Houses, 86. e 

Cox (E. W.) on Roman Sculptures dis- 
covered at Chester, 94-98. 

—————— on the Symbolism _ of the 
Roman Sepulchral Stones of Chester, 
137-141. 

Cramp, Rings used in Cure of, 249. 

Cross, Remains of, discovered at Chester, 


217. : 
Crosses of Nottinghamshire, 25-29. 
Cyprus, Excavations at, 76. 


Dacre, Lady Anne, Foundress of Emanuel 
Hospital, 48. : 
Dante present at Battle of Campaldino, _ 


57-62. : b 
Dara, A Visit to the Ruins of, in 1837, by 
Dr. Ainsworth, 233-236. 
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Dartford Brent, 213-214. 

Date Stone, Superstition about, 120-121. 
Dax, Roman Walls at, 221. 
Death’s-Head Rings, 145. 

Deer, Antlers of, discovered at Ventnor, 


72. 
Delf Jar, Inscription on, 86. : 
Dictionary (New English), Article on 
Black Prince in, 183. 
(Dr. Johnson’s), Method of 
Compilation, 13. 
Ditch-caster of Southwark, 189. 
Dixon (R. W.) on Thaxted, 10-12, 57-62. 
Domestic Utensils found at Pompeii, 76. 
Dragon of Bow, Vane or Weathercock, 


204. 

Drama, Early Religious, ard its Stage 
Arrangements, 15-18, 62-65. 

Drawings in National Portrait Gallery, 


246. 

Dress of Male Fops in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 109. 

Ducking Stool at Canterbury, 74. 

D’Ypres (William), Note on, 39. 


East Anglian, Reviewed, 182, 278. 

Ecclesiastical Rings, 195-196 . 

Edinburgh, Sale of Jacobite Relics in, 36 

——-—— Philosophical Society Meet- 
ings, 272. 


Edward the Confessor, Thaxted in Time 


of, 57. 
Edward II., Charters of, discovered, 266. 
—* Mummy figured with Rings, 
46. 


Throne Chair at the British 

™ Museum, it. i ‘ 
gyptians, Finger-rings amongst, 46-47. 
Elizabeth (Queen), Fondness of, for ion. 


45° 

Elephant, Hairy Tusk of, discovered near 
Swalecliffe, 175. 

Elham, Restoration of Church Bells at, 


35- 

Elstow Parish Church, Stained-glass 
Window, 77. 

Emanuel Hospital, 47-51, 182-183. 

Enfield Palace, Archzological Reminis- 
cences of, 89-90. 

Engraved Portraits in National Portrait 
Gallery, 247. 

Essex, Monumental Brasses in, 109-112. 
See ‘‘ Thaxted.” 4 

Archeological Society Meetings, 





273. 





Transac- 
tions, Reviewed, 278. 
Etruscan ne. 103. | 
Euphrates, Objects of Antiquarian Interest 


on, 3- 
Exchange, Antiquary, 40, 88, 136, 184, 232, 
280. : 


Fairies, Cornish, 68. 

Female Figures discovered at Chester, 243. 

Finger-rings, 45-47, 103-108, 142-145, 194- 
198, 248-253. 

Fireplace, Ancient, in Horeham Hall, 61. 

Fisher (W. R.), The Forest of Essex, Re- 
viewed, 84-85. k 

Fisherman’s Ring (Papal Ring), 196-198. 

Flag belonging to First French Empire, 


76. 

—- Original Weather-vane, 203. 

Fleet Street and Dr. Johnson, 12. 

Fletcher (Rev. W. G. D.), Leicestershire 
Pedigrees and Royal Descents, Re- 
viewed, 278. ; 

Flint, Painting of Sir R. Mostyn given to 
Town of, 174. 

Folkestone, Charters discovered at, 266. 

Folk Moots of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
133-134. 

Font, ae in Harrow Church, 86. 

Forest, Submerged, discovered at St. Malo, 


218. 
Fossil Ichthyosaurus discovered, 267. 
Turtle found near Perpignan, 76. 
Fountain discovered at Pompeii, 123. 





Foxcott Parish Church, Restoration of, 


124. ; 
Framlingham, Tomb of Earl of Surrey in 
St. Michael’s Church at, 21-22. 
French, Early, Finger-rings, 107. 
- Protestant Church Library, Lon- 
don, 217-218. 


Galton (A.), Character and Times of T. 
Cromwell, Reviewed, 1 P5; z 
Ghost Story of Emanuel Hospital, 182- 





183. 

Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, Re- 
viewed, 278. M 

Godwin (G.), Collection of Chairs and 
Relics of, 268-269. ‘ 

Gog and Magog, otes on, 214-215. 

Gold Ornaments discovered in Phzstos, 


35° 5 
Gomme (G. L.) on Christmas Pantomime, 


6-10. 
Goodridge (H. A. H.) on Armorial Ensigns 
of Middlesex, me Nae 
Cayeee, Local, Curiosities of, 215- 
216. 
Granary at Ruins of Dara, 235. 
Grasshopper Vane of con Exchange, 


204. 

Greece, Finger-rings of, 103. 4 

Guildhall, Figures of Gog and Magog in 
the, 214-215. 

Gwilt (George), Museum of, 241. 


Hackney, Use of Word in Seventeenth 
Century, 108. 
Haines’s Manual of Monumental Brasses, 


182. 
(W.) on Stanford Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, 70-72, 117-120, 168-172, 209- 





213. 
Hai-yen, Relics from Submerged City of, 


174. 
Hamilton (Sir William), Portrait of, in 
National Portrait Gallery, 200. 
Hampshire, Traces of Agricultural Com- 
munities in, 51-53. See “‘ Bitterne.” 
Field Club Meetings, 271. 
Harrow Church, Norman Font in, 86. 
Harvard, John, Birthplace of, 240. 
Hawick Archeological Society Meeting, 


222. 
Hazlitt o> San a Early British 
‘Topography by, 157-162. 
Hell-mouth, ‘berm used for Hell in Middle 
Ages, 62-63. 
Hercules, Figure of, depicted on Stones 
discovered at Chester, x 
Herne Bay, Discovery of Elephant Tusks 
at, 279 
Herts, Monumental Brasses of, 112. 
Hessels (J. H.), Haarlem the Birthplace 
of Printing, not Mentz, Reviewed, 228. 
Hewetson fin} on Westmoreland Horology 
He vi eo. tion on Delf Jar, 86. 
ilton (j.) on ronograms, 140-152. 
Hirst (J.), Sale of Library of, 75. 
Historical Pictures at the Academy, 258- 
260. 


in National Portrait 

Gallery, 244-248. 

Hogarth’s House in Chiswick, 266. 

Holy Bread, Notes on, 191-194- 

Home, Permanent, for National Portraits, 
Suggestion for, 248. 

Honey, Intoxicating or Poisonous, 32-33. 

Hook (J.), Chair belonging to, sold, fg 

Hone (R. C.), Church Plate in Rutland, 
Reviewed, 38. 

Hore (S. Coode) on Vanes and Weather- 
cocks, 201-205. : 2 

eg Hall, Queen Elizabeth’s Slipper 
at, 61, 

Hornby, Restoration of St. Margaret’s 
Church at, ae 

Horology of Westmoreland, 85-86. 

Hospital, Emanuel, 47-51. 

House of Commons in 1793, Picture repre- 
senting Interior of, in National Portrait 
Gallery, 245-246 ; in 1833, 244. 


Hudson (W. H.) on English Religious 
Drama and its Stage Arrangements, 
15-18, 62-65. ; 

Hughes (M. W.) on Discovery of Ele- 
phants’ Tusks at Herne Bay, 279. E 

Huguenot Society of London, Meeting, 


82-83. ' 
Hull, Portrait of Mayor of, discovered, 


219. 

Hull and East Riding Portfolio, Re- 
viewed, 182. 

Human Face engraved on a Shell, found 
in Cliff, 125. 

Human Remains discovered in Barrow, 
220; at Ilkley, 34; in cave in Kentucky, 
175; at Otley, 219 ; at Rosedale, 266. 

Humphrey (0.), Description of Dr. John 
son by, 15. 3 ; 

Tees, Restoration of Yelling 
Parish Church, 219. 


Ice Period, Animal Remains of, found, 


174. 
Ichthyosaurus, Fossil Remains of, dis 
covered, 267. 
Ilkley, Burial Vaults discovered at, 34- 
Inscribed Stones at Dara, 235. 
Inscriptions, Greek and Latin, found at 
Rome, 36 
Investiture, Rings as Marks of, 248. 
Ireland, Archzological Relics in, 2. 
Irish, Finger-rings, 107. . 
—- Exhibition of Arms, Coins, Relics, 
etc., at Kensington, 221. 
Irving (H.) and F. A. Marshall, Works 
of Shakespeare, Reviewed, 277. 


Jacob (W. H.) on Curiosities of Loca 
Government, 172, 215-216, 264-265. 
acobite MSS, Relics, Sale of, 36. 

ever Castle, Oldenborg, destroyed by 


Fire, 35. 

Johnson (Dr.), House of, at Lichfield, 
Proposed Restoration of, 216, 

London Homes of, 12-15, 








53°55- 
Johnson Club, Founded, 74. 


Kabeiroi, Remains of the Temple of, dis- 
covered, 124. 

Kent, Bells of, 29-32. See “* Dartford 
Brent,” ‘* Stone Castle,” ‘* Swalecliffe.” 

Kentucky, Cave discovered at Bloomfield 


in, 175. 
Keroualle, Louise de, Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, Reviewed, 135. 
Kerr (Dr.), Death of, 123. 
Key, Iron, emp. Eliz., 241. 
Key-rings given to Brides, 250. 


Lach Szyrma (Rev. W. S.), Church His- 
tory of Cornwall, Reviewed, 38. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society Meeting, 135. 

d Vanes, Earliest-known, 202. 

Landon (w. S.), Monument to, at War- 
wick, 173. 

Language, Whistling, 72-73. 

Leadenhall Fress Series of Forgotten 
Picture-books for Children: Dame 
ea ine 7 be A Wide-Mouthed 
Waddling Frog; Deborah Dent and 
her Donkey, Reviewed, 230. 

Lee (Rev. E. M.) on Campaldino, 56-57. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
Meetings, 177, 271. 

Legal Dignitaries, Portraits of, in National 

ortrait Gallery, 244. 

Leicestershire Architectural and Archeo- 

logical Society Transactions, Reviewed, 


278. 

Letters of E. A. Poe, 266. 

Library of British Biography, Suggested 
Formation of, at National Portrait 
Gallery, 248. 

of French Protestant Church, 

London, 217-218. 

‘of Dr. Johnson in the Inner 

Temple, 14. 
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Lichfield, Dr. Johnson’s house at, 216. 
Lincoln, Subterranean Chamber discovered, 


75+ 
Liverpool Museum, Castsof Runic Crosses 
at, wr. 
Local Government, Curiosities of, 172, 
215-216, 264-265. 
Logan Stone, Cornwall, 162. 
London Seventy Years Ago, 186-191. 
- Arms of the See of, 262-263; Early 
Auctions in, 87; Brasses of, 113-114; 
Custom of Giving Holy Bread in 
Churches, 193; Exhibition of pictures 
éte., Comme ba aon en in, 
219; Figures o og an agog in 
Guildhall, 214 ; Homes of Dr. Johnson 
IN, 12-15, 53-55; Roman Villa discovered 
in Walbrook, 175, at Leadenhall Market 
175; Surveys of, 173; Theatres (Old) 
drawings of, discovered, 267 ; Wall, 243 ; 
Weathercocks of, 204-205; Wesley's 
Chapel and Pulpit in, 34. 
Geological F ield Class, 268. 
———-- and Middlesex Archzological So- 
ciety Meetings, 180-181. 


Madan (F.), Manuscript Material relat- 
ing to History at Oxford, Reviewed, 
229-230. 

Magical Rings, 143. 

Man, Evidence of Antiquity of, r2s. 

——- Prehistoric Relics of, in Ventnor, 











72. 

Manchester, Discoveries during Excava- 
tions in, 125. ; 

Goethe Society Meetings, 





273. 

Manuscripts, Sale of, in Edinburgh, 36; 
of E. A. Poe, discovered, 266. 

Manx Runic Crosses, Casts of, at Castle 
Rushen, 124. 

Marazion and Market Jew, Derivation of 
Name, 230-231. 35. 

Marble Statuette discovered at Phestos, 

Marie Caroline, Queen of Naples, Memoirs 
of, discovered, 267. 

Markets and Fairs at Thaxted, 59. 

Marks, Merchants’, Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries, 73. 

Marquise Rings, 195. 

Marshalsea Prison, 186. 

Mary Queen of Scots, Objects of Interest 
relating to, exhibited, 219. 

Maskell CH. P.) on Emanuel Hospital, 47- 


5I. 

Mattock and Hammer Depicted on Stones 
discovered at Chester, 95. 

Mauchline Manse, discovery at, 266. 

Mayor of Hull, zem. 1669, portrait of, 
discovered, 219. 

Mazzinghi (T. J. de’), Sanctuaries, Re- 
viewed, 275. 

Memorial Brass discovered near Minster= 
ley, Shropshire, 39. 


——— Rings, 144. 

Merchants’ Marks, Fourteenth Century, 
73. 

Mesopotamia, Ruins of Dara in, 233. 

Middlesex, Armorial Ensigns of, 262-264. 

————— Brasses of, r12. 

Mill, Ancient, discovered near Algeria, 76. 

Milton’s Cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, 
Preservation of, 78. 

Mining Operations in Cornwall, 68. 

onopolies, Zep. Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, 122. 

Mont St. Michel, Account of, 153-157. 

Monumental Brasses, Additions to Haines’s 
Manual, 182. 

Monuments Restored in Winchester 
Cathedral, 221. 

Moot Hall at Thaxted, x1. 

Morgan, Bishop, proposed Memorial to 
Memory of, 216. 

Mosaics, Roman, discovered at Trieste, 36. 

Mostyn (Sir Roger), Historical Painting of, 





174. 
Mould, Casting, found in Barrow near 
Petersfield, 220. 


Municipal Offices at Thaxted, 58, 59. 

Museum of Christian Archzology, Pro- 
posed Formation of, 124-125. 

Mystery Plays in England, 15-18, 62-65. 


Naples, Memoirs of Marie, Queen of, 267. 

Napper (H. F.) on Chester Walls, 231 ; on 
Probable Site of Calleva, 279; on Gog 
and Magog by, 214-215; on Site of 
Londinium, 279; on Names Marazion 
and Market Jew, 230-231. 

National Portrait Gallery, 98-102, 198-201, 
244-248. 

Permanent Home for, 
Wanted, 101-102. < 

Necropolis, with Tombs at Ruins of Dara, 


235. ‘ : 
Neleen (Lord), Portrait of, at Constanti- 
nople, 217. 
—- Relations of the Court of 








Naples to, —y r 
Neuss, Roman Bridge discovered near, 37- 
Newcastle, Old Blue Stone of, 34. 
———— Society of Antiquaries Meet- 
ings, 81-82, 270-271. : 
New England Historic, Genealogical 
Society Meetings, 179. __ 
Newspaper Museum at Aix-la-Chapelle, 


175° ee 

Nicholson (C.) on Prehistoric Man at 
Ventnor, 72. . : 

Norman Remainsat Yelling Parish Church, 


219. 
Matenpihice Notes and Queries, 
Reviewed, 181. . ; : 
Norway, Exhibition of Antiquarian Objects 
from, 36-37. 
Werwnst (Upper) Atheneum, Account of 
Summer Excursions, Reviewed, 228. 
Note Book, 32-34, 120-123, 172-173, 214° 
216, 264-265. : 
Nottinghamshire, Crosses in, 25-29. 
Numismatic Society, Meetings of, 37. 
Nursery Tales used in Pantomimes, 7. 


Objects, Curious, relating to Ireland, 
xhibition of, 221. 

Discovered near Thebes, 12d. 
Found in Barrow opened near 
Petersfield, 220. é 
discovered in Cave in Kentucky, 











175. 

Obituary Notices, 274. 

Oliver (A.) on Brasses of Great St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, 230. . 

Ornaments. See“ Finger-rings.” 

Otley, Yorkshire, Human and Anima 
Remains found at, 219. | ¢ 

Outline Drawing, Portraits in, in National 
Portrait Gallery, 246. 


Pageants, Coventry, 62. 

Pageant-vehicle in England, 17. 

Paintings, Old, of Bayonne, recovered, 
222. 

— Old Roman, discovered, 34. 
Palmer (A. N.), History of the Parish 
Church of Wrexham, Reviewed, 275. 

Pantomime, Christmas, 6-16. 
Papal Rings, 196-198. 
Pavement, Roman Mosaic, discovered at 


Salisb 266. 
Peacock (kd.) on Blue Stone of Tyne 
Bridge, 86. : 
Peckham, Old Automatic Wind Indicator 
at, 205. 
Penshurst, Antiquities at, 91-93. 3 
Penzance Natural History Meetings, 82, 
272 
Pepys (W. C.), Genealogy of the Pepys 
amily, 1273-1887, Reviewed, 229. 
Peripatetic Show, 1613, 34. . 
Perpignan, Fossil Turtle discovered near, 
6. 


Pentel, Restoration of Abbot’s 
Gateway at, 220. 

Petersfield, Barrow opened near, 220. 

Phezstos, Discoveries in Ancient City of, 
35+ 





Phillimore (W. P.), How to Write the 
History of a Family, Reviewed, 182. 
Philological Society, Meetings of, 37. 
Philosophy during the Renaissance, Ri 
and Development of, 205-209, 254-258. 
Piccadilly, Old Water Supply Pipes dis- 
covered, 268. 
Pictures at the Royal Academy, 258-260. 
connected with House of Stuart 
at New Gallery, Regent Street, 21 
Pilgrim Fathers, Autographs "a the, 





176. 

Pilgrimages to Mont St. Michel, 154. 

Plate, Silver, found at Pompeii, 76. 

Playing-cards, Monopoly for making and 
selling, 123. 

Plumptre é. E.) on the Rise and De- 
velopment of Philosophy during the 
Renaissance, 2o5°209, 254-258. 

Poe (E. A.), MSS. and printed matter 
belonging to, 266. 

Pompeii, Discoveries during excavations 
at, 76, 123. 

Fomgeens (Pietro), Philosophy of, 255- 


256. 

Portland, Cerne Giant cut in turf near, 
215. 

Portrait Gallery, Scottish, Opening of, 


77- 

Portraits, National, 98-102, 198-201, 244- 
248; First given to the National collec- 
tion, 198; French National, 3 of 
Mayor of Hull discovered, 219 ; Nelson 
at Conmaninatien 217. 

Posy-rings, 249. ; 

Pottery discovered in Kentucky Cave, 
175- 





.  acipeg found in Barrow near 

Petersfield, 221. 

Predictions of fateful years, 123. 

Prices paid for pictures by the National 
Portrait Gallery, 199. 

Printing, Method of, in China, 217; 
Early, in Ireland, 224-225. 

Profundus, Dr. (Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1349), remains of, discovered, 176. 

Prussia, Preservation of Ancient Church 
Monuments in, 176. 

Puzzle-rings, 144. 


= written by Dr. Johnson in Staple 

nn, 14. 

Rates, Making and Collecting of, in old 
Winchester, 216. 

Record Office, Fetter Lane, Arrangements 


ithe (George) on Ancient Auctions, 
a (Evelyn) on Mont St. Michel, 
Reformation, Rise and Progress of, 208, 
Religious Ceremonies, Rings used for, 


250-252. 
Drama, Early, and its Stage 
Arrangements, 15418, 62-65. 
Renaissance, Rise and Development of 
Philosophy at time of, 205-209, 254- 


258. 

Rendle (W.), Reminiscences and Remarks 
by, 185-191, 236-242. 

Renduel, Portrait of, presented to Paris 
Museum, 124. 

Reviews of New Books, 38-39, 84-85, 135, 
181-182, 227-230, 275-278. 

Rings, Finger, 45-47, 103-108, 142-145, 
194-198, 248-253. . 

Robespierre’s Hair, Lock of, discovered, 


8. 

Rock Markings Ascribed to Giants in 
Cornwall, 67. __ ‘ 

Roman Baths discovered, 78; Bridge 
discovered near Neuss, 37; House, 
Part of, discovered at Rome, 34; Pave- 
ment discovered at Salisbury, 266 ; Re- 
mains discovered at London Wall, 743 : 
at Tockington Farm, 37 ; at Trieste, 36 ; 
at Walbrook, 175 ; Sculptures discovered 
at Chester, 94-98; Sepulchral Stones of 
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Chester, symbolism of, 137-141; Walls 
of Chester and the Discoveries made in 
them, 41-45, 242-244; Workmanship of 
the er Walls, 126, 132; Walls at 
Dax, 221. 

Romans, ag canal of, 104-106, 194: 

Rome, Bridge discovered at, 75; House 
discovered at, 34; Inscriptions found at, 


36, 
= le Abbey, Yorkshire, Stone Coffin 
sc at, 
_— Cathedral, Architecture of, 65-67, 


Round . H.) on William d’Ypres, 39. 
xchange, Grasshopper Vane of, 


wtind D.), Sermons of, dis- 
covered, 1 

Riibeland in "the Hartz, Animal Remains 
discovered in cave at, 174. 

Runic Crosses, Casts of, at Liverpool 
Museum, 124. 

Ruthwell «an Preservation of, 126. 


St. Albans, Antiquities at, 90. 
sy _— Submerged Forest discovered at, 


St. "Margaret Ss Mier of 98.” Window in 


memo: het ne or of, 7 
St. Paul edral, tidtials of Sir C. 
Wren at 


we Saviour, Southwark, Registers of, 


St. — of Canterbury, Knife once 
belonging to, 194. 
sae ae oman Pavement discovered at, 


salt. Monopoly = Making, 33. 
“Dare 23 and Sapaaet *Grottoes at 


Saunders irs (F ), The ae of some Famous 
eviewed, 1 
Scenery, ea e" a Early Religious 


an 

Scharf (G. ), Letter of, on Prices paid by 
National Portrait Gallery, 100. 

Scrutton (J. E.), Commons and Common 
Fields, reviewed, 8s. 

Scotland, “aged of Antiquaries of, 
Meetings, 

Scottish Ritional Portrait Gallery, Open- 
ing of, 77. 

Sculptures, Roman, discovered at Chester, 


Seal, Leaden, found at Otley, Yorks, 


219. 9. 

Sepulchre discovered in Cave in Ken- 
tucky, 175. 

=" of Rev. D. Rowlands discovered, 


Seventeenth Century Society, A Glimpse 

I 

siakeumnent (W.), pete so of, Meeting 
of Trustees, hair bel longing 
to, sold, 269; a A ago ae to, 

6-177; Portrait of, first presented to 

Nati ional Portrait Gallery, 198; Draw- 
_e of Theatres, temp., 

compared ay Italian Re- 
naissance Philosophers, 257. 

Shelley Estate, Sale of, 123. 

= 's, Mother, Prophecy on Vanes, 


Shore (T. W.) on Traces of Old Agricul- 
tural Communities in a 51-53- 

Shrewsbury, First Bishop of, 2 

———_——— Abbey Church, Additions to, 
124, 


175+ 
Shropshire, Stray Memorial Brass of, 183. 
poi Archeological and Natural 
History Society Meetings, 80-81. 
= (Mrs.), Chair belonging to, sold, 
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ot = P.), Description of the Stage 


ignetrings, 14 
Sine Ve found at Pompeii, 76. 
— Remains of Sir Thomas a Becket, 


lang Dictionary, Issue of, 2 

Si (Cc. my on the =. Walls of 
Chester, and the Discoveries made, 41- 
45, 242-244. 

Sentences before 1820, 187-189 ; 3 Materials 
towards History of, 237, 240; Old Water 
Supply-pipes discovered, 268. 

Sparvel- Bayley GJ. A.) on Dartford Brent, 
23°24 ; ; on Stone Castle and Church, 


Spot, Silver, 4em~. Charles II., Sale of, 


‘ace Ancient Swedish, exhibited, 3 
— ae of Early Religvous 
rama, 15, 62 
Staniord he da Accounts (1552- 
1602), 70-72, 117-120, 168-172, 209-213. 
Starch, Monopoly for Making and Selling, 
123. 
tatuary discovered in Roman Baths, wal 
Statuette, Bronze, discovered near Thebes, 


-), Parochial History of St. 
ane, Reviewed, 276-277. 

Stone tle, Kent, 260-2 62. 

Stones, Inscribed, discovered at Mauchline 
Manse, 266 ; at Rome, 74. 

Chester, Symbolism of, 137-141. 


124. 
Stevens 





—— Library, Sale of Portraits, Maps, 
etc., 
Strache) fi al Beaumont and 
bey na Bence Reviewed, 
ames, igi in, connected with Dr. 


Johnson, 1 
Sintinhan den; Reported Discovery of 
Documents at, 176; Meetin: oy a 
Street Cries, London, before 1 
Stuart Family, Pictures and "Ohiens of 
Interest relatin, to, exhibited, 219. 
ag ne ue Chamber discovered at 
Lincoln, 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of, 18-23. 
Surveyors’ Accounts of Winchester, 1761, 


172. 
Surveys of London, 17 
Suzo, Roman Mineral” Baths discovered, 


78. 

Swaiecliffe, Fossil Animal Remains dis- 
covered, 175. 

Sweden, Exhibition of Antiquarian Ob- 
sone from, 36-37 

Symbolism of the Roman _ Sepulchral 
Stones of Chester, 137-141. 


Tarset Castle, Discoveries at Site of, 121- 
122. 
Temple discovered on the Acropolis, 37; 
in the Island of Cos, 75; at Dara, 234. 
Thackeray, Chair belonging to, sold, > 
ted, Essex, Account of, 10-12, $7.62. 
we 


Theatres of Shakes ’s Time 
ings of Interiors a. . 
Thebes, Temple of Kakciroi discovered, 


124. 
Tisch, Building Materials used for 


ith) on the New English 
homapeon 27 

Thorney ‘Abbey, Restoration of, 218. 

Throne-chair of Queen Hatasu given to 
British Museum, 37. 

bee Land of, 23-25, 67-70, 114-117, 162- 


Tockington Farm, Roman Remains found 


at, 37. 
Token-rings, 194°195- 


Tomb and Skeleton of Dr. Profundus dis- 
covered at Canterbury Cathedral, ie 

Trade Guilds, Early, at Thaxted, 58. 

Tee Buried, of Scipio Africanus in 


Tree bys he of Lebanon) at Enfield, 89. 
Trieste, Archeological Discoveries at, 


Trustees, Original, of National Portrait 


Galle: 
Tyne Bridee 
Type U: 
Typography, Early British, 

157-162. 


Vanes and Weathercocks, 201-20: 

Vanini (Lucilio), Philosophy of, 306. 

Vaults with Human Remains — d, 
35: 21 

Vamslen Glass Windowsat Thorney Abbey, 

—— Isle of Wight, Prehistoric Man 


Villa , discovered at Trieste, 
on _ = St. John the Baptist, 


, Newcastle Blue Stone of, 86. 
in Chinese Prinsiog 217. 
Notes on, 


Village Oe in Hampshire, 51-53. 
Vine, (Rev. T.), Cesar in Ken t, Reviewed, 


Virgin’ 's Date Stone, 120-121. 
Vivian The Visitations of the 
County of Devon, Reviewed, 227-228. 


Waddell (Jos. A.), Annals of Augusta 
County, Virginia, with Reminiscences 
Illustrative of its Pioneer Settlers, Re- 
viewed, a. 

Wails of Chester and Discoveries there, 
41°45) 242-244. d 

Walton-on-the-Naze, ‘Engraved Human 

Wat oat ) ye at, a M 
atkin (W. T.), Obituary Notice of, 274. 

On A. = — Homes of br. 
= 12-1 5) 53°5 
mec Coliection, “South Kensington, 
— Rings in, 1 

Weathercocks and Se 201-205. 

Le age 252-253. 

Wells, Wishing, in Cocawall, 114, 162. 

Welsh Tercentenary of Translating the 

Wesley Goh ), Chapel and Pul; f, 
esley (John), Chapel and Pulpit of, 34 ; 
Crosby C 1 built by, 187. 

viecamaiee Horology, 85-86. 

Westropp ne ig er M.) on Finger-rings, 
5°47 aT By -198, 248-25 
ony H. ), The - d of ‘Tin, 

23-25, 67-70, Be I 162-167. 

Whistling Language, 72-73. M 

Whittier, le Window in 
Memory of, 78. 

Winchester, Old, Local Government of, 
215-216; Extracts from Parochial Re- 
cords of, Cake 

—_— thedral, Restoration of 
Monuments in, 221. 

=< (W.) on the Font in Harrow 
Churc'! 

Wichora Persecutions for, in Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries, 254 

— in Emanuel School Chapel, 


Wien (Sir C.), Initials of, on St. Paul’s 
Ca 1 75+ 


re Church, Proposed Restora- 
tion 21 
Yeovil, Fossil Ichthyosaurus discovered, 


267. 
Yorks. See ‘‘ Otley,” ‘‘ Rosedale Abbey. 
Yorkshire Archeological and Topo- 
graphical Association Mestiogs, ol 
_— Notes and Queries, 
278. 











